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Above, Barber 324-B Automatic Con- 
version Burner. Tested and certified 


by AGA Laboratory under new listing 
requirements. No. 49-113-B Barber Automatic Burner Assembly 


BARBER ...°:.. BURNERS 


Have All These Advantages: 


Exclusive patented Barber Impinged Jets, with air-injected vacuum pre- 
mixture, to get the highest combustion efficiency possible. 


High temperature "scrubbing" flame applied directly to walls of fire-box 
—no spreaders, no refractories. 


A sufficient range of sizes, in both round and oblong models, to fit properly 
the requirements of all furnaces and boilers (we do not make the in- 
credible claim that one size and shape burner will operate efficiently in 
all furnaces and boilers). 


The correct design, with the right jets, to operate on any type of gas fuel. 
The finest automatic controls obtainable. 


A reputable manufacturer, with a record of over 30 years’ responsibility, 
to stand behind its products, and with capable Barber installation service 
available nearly everywhere. 


With such a widely preferred and plainly superior product offered to 
you, why take chances with little known and possibly inferior burner 
units? No other burner burns like a Barber. Buy Barber and you buy 
the best. 

We also design, develop, test, and manufacture innumerable types and sizes of burner 

units for all sorts of gas appliances, for industrial, cial, and h use. We 

supply hundreds of appliance makers with these standard or special burners, for all kinds 


The inclusion of a Barber unit in any such appliance is an unmistakable symbol 
of % SUALITY. Write for our complete Catalog. 





THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO., 3682 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohi 


BARBER BURNER 


For Warm Air Furnaces, Steam and Hot Water Boilers and Other Appliances 
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expression of opinion concerning pub- 
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It is supported by subscription and 
advertising revenue; it is not the 
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of BEW EI neoimeering 


for I conomy 


Since 1926, when boiler design pressures first 
entered the 1400-2500 psi range, B& W has been 
identified with this presently popular trend 
toward greater steam-cycle efficiency. This accumulative 25-year experience with 
natural circulation at the higher operating pressures helps explain why, as the 
chart shows, B&W high-pressure boilers were preferred for new generating 
capacity of approximately six million kw during 1950 alone . . . why so man 
power companies consult B& W first on high-pressure steam requirements wi 
all fuels and firing methods. 

Helping America’s electric companies to keep power costs down is an 
83-year tradition with B&W .. . currently evident in such developments as 
Cyclone-firing, Pressurized Furnaces, and Gas Recirculation. You'll want to 
learn the details of these significant features as they relate to your own com- 
— future requirements. The Babcock & Wilcox Company, 85 Liberty 

treet, New York 6, N. Y. 








One of six boilers designed to operate at 2300 psi—1 
Steam capacity is 930,000 lb/hr, with natural circulation. 





ig all the current welter of congres- 
sional investigations of Federal ac- 
tivities that do not seem to be working 
out the way they were planned, one oc- 
casionally gets the thought that self- 
reform is not a strong point of Federal 
bureau organization. Private business, 
which must always operate under the 
economic lash of showing a profit or 
dying, tends to guard its own efficiency 
as a matter of self-interest. 


FEDERAL bureaus which are not ex- 
pected to make a profit and which are, 
for the most part, created for entirely 
different purposes, do not have the cor- 
rective pressure of the profit motive. 
Congress in its wisdom has attempted to 
supply alternative forms of supervision. 
There is, for example, the annual re- 
view by congressional Appropriations 
committees on the justification of ex- 
penditures. 


THE President’s own Budget Bureau 
is supposed to examine the functions and 
performance of these agencies, from time 
to time, simply as a matter of good fiscal 
housekeeping. The most extraordinary 
outside reform, which we have had in 
recent years, is the salutary influence of 
the Hoover Commission, with its numer- 
ous and detailed reports for reorganizing 
executive agencies in the interest of 
efficiency and economy. 


But the criticism has been made that 
the standing committees of Congress are 
too close to their subject to perform real 
disinterested investigations. The Hoover 
Commission type of inspection, on the 
other hand, is one of those irregular 
once-in-a-great-while sort of things 
which lacks the advantage of continuous 
corrective influence. 


THE Federal Communications Com- 
mission is a Federal agency which 
has long been the target of criticism in 
Congress. Senator McFarland (Demo- 
crat, Arizona), Majority Leader in the 
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upper chamber, is the author of two bills 
which have both passed the Senate in 
the last two Congresses, to reorganize 
the FCC. He has accused the commis- 
sion of various complications, including 
underproduction, overweight, _bottle- 
necks, and hardening of the arteries. 


T was only natural, therefore, that 
FCC should turn its thoughts to ways 
and means of internal correction. The 
opening article in this issue is an account 
of how the FCC is reforming itself. The 
commission has been criticized for or- 
ganizing its staff along professional lines 
(legal, engineering, and accounting di- 
visions ), as distinguished from functional 
organization paralleling the types of 
communications regulated (i.e., radio 
broadcasting, telephone companies, etc. ). 


Hatr of the commission’s reorganiza- 
tion has been completed—that of the 
common carrier, safety, and special radio 
services bureaus. (A broadcasting and 
field monitoring bureau has yet to be 
formed.) CHARLES KoBLENTZ, a former 
FCC employee who conducted the 
studies upon which the reforms are 
based, tells the behind-the-scenes story. 
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@ In exacting times like these, 
your financing program needs to 
be reviewed frequently. For it  utilities—by maintaining a staff 
must be comprehensive and flex- _ of experts who are exceptionally 
ible—more than ever geared to __ well-qualified to give your com- 
changing conditions. A well- pany help and advice. Next time 
organized approach to the finan- you review your financing pro- 
cial community is also of great gram, Irving’s Public Utilities 
importance. Department would welcome the 

For years, Irving Trust has opportunity to contribute its 
specialized in serving public broad experience. 


IRVING TRUSIE COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET + NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
Capital Funds over $118,000,000 — Total Resources over $1,200,000,000 
Wiiuram N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board  Ricnarp H. West, President 


Public Utilities Department 
Tom P. Waker, Vice President in Charge 
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one of considerable interest to those who 
deal with the new bureaus. 


6 author of this article, which be- 
gins on page 484, is a graduate of 
the University of Chicago and George 
Washington University. He is at present 
engineering management consultant, re- 
siding in Forest Hills, Long Island, New 
York. During his stay with the FCC, 
Mr. KosLentz made various surveys 
and recommendations upon which the 
commission’s own reorganization pro- 
gram was based. Doubtless, these in- 
ternal reforms will not satisfy all of the 
commission’s critics. But it is an interest- 
ing example of self-reform. 


ProspaBLy all government bureaus 
reach a point in the course of years of 
routine operation where corrections are 
in order. Generally speaking, however, 
suggestions for corrections have to come 
from the outside. The simple and human 
reason is that staff people, who have 
been brought up and trained in one sys- 
tem of doing things, cannot be relied 
upon to use independent judgment. 


. 7 * * 


LB grecegemermen is a matter of increas- 
ing concern to public utilities re- 
quired to make new stock offerings from 
time to time. The element of “under- 
pricing” has a great bearing on what the 
company will actually realize from its 
stock issue after the announcement of 
the financing affects the price of its se- 
curity. There are also collateral factors 
which must be taken into account. JOHN 
F. Cups, noted utility security analyst, 
gives us an original approach to this little 
understood financing phenomenon in his 
article beginning on page 472. A native 
of New York city and a graduate (BS, 
’31) of Trinity College, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, as well as the Harvard Gradu- 
ate Business School (MBA, ’33), Mr. 
CuHILps’ work is well known in circles of 
utility finance. He is at present assistant 
vice president of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany. He is also a member of the New 
York bar (a graduate of Fordham Law 
School), and coauthor of a book on pub- 
lic utility securities, entitled A Practical 
Introduction to Public Utility Security 
Analysis. 
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EED to conserve its man power has 

been urgently felt by the gas in- 
dustry. The defense emergency has been 
followed by higher personnel turnover 
and shortages of trained men. The 
American Gas Association has, in late 
1950 and 1951, placed added stress on 
safety programs. The support of all gas 
industry personnel has been enlisted. 
The AGA Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee has been doubling its efforts to set 
up new safety units to educate new em- 
ployees who present the greatest prob- 
lem. 


W. H. Apams, chairman of the AGA 
Accident Prevention Committee, is the 
author of the article on the gas industry’s 
campaign for safety which begins on page 
479. Born in Fremont, Ohio, “BILv” 
ApAMs first went on a gas company pay- 
roll in 1898 when he was ten years old. 
In 1905 he entered the regular employ- 
ment of the Citizens Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. He went to Columbus, Ohio, in 
1927 with the Ohio Fuel Gas Company. 
Since 1935 he has been the full-time 
safety director for the Pittsburgh group 
companies of the Columbia Gas System, 
serving in five states. 


THE next number of this magazine will 
be out April 26th. 
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‘om- typing time! 
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ne Yes, American Industry has discovered that 
the Remington Electri-conomy Typewriter 
can turn out more work, better work in less 

GA time, and with Jess effort. 

the So why not let the Electri-conomy meet 
Tys your typing needs in these times when greater 
nage individual productivity is SO important. 
a Vital records, accurate statistics, multiple 
mA reports, legible carbon copies distinctive cor- 
loy- respondence are prepared swiftly and with 
om- electric ease with this magnificent new electric 
in typewriter. 
iny. 
naa ~— Remington Rand, Room 2037 _ 

coupon for the 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
em, amazing economy story of the 0 Yes, I would like a FREE copy of folder RE 
Remington Electri-conomy . 8353 describing the new Electri-conomy. 

‘ 0 I would like FREE Electri-conomy Test in 

will my office — without obligation of course. 
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Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


* 
MANAGEMENT'S DUAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR UTILITY RATES 


Although it is the author's own personal opinion, utility management 
doubtless might well be interested in the thought-provoking suggestions 
made by the well-known New York city security analyst, W. Truslow Hyde, 
Jr. How can utility managements apportion their loyalty to the investing 
public as distinguished from the consuming public? Are there any rules 
or standards which the harassed utility official can safely use to gauge 
his own decisions on such important questions as rate increases? 


CAP—THE NATION'S MOST FANTASTIC PROJECT? 


The Central Arizona Project, popularly known as CAP, is a reclamation 
and power undertaking, proposed in legislation pending before Con- 
gress. Since the introduction in the 8Ist Congress of a measure to 
authorize it, CAP has been the vortex of the fight over allocation of 
Colorado river water. Ben P. Griffith, secretary, Colorado River Asso- 
ciation, has written an analytically critical article of this proposal, from 
the Californian's point of view. 


A UTILITY TAX IS A CONSUMER TAX 
This is a well-written article stressing the point that all additions to taxes 
on public utilities are actually taxes added to the burdens of the consumer. 
This is true, even though the utility companies sometimes have to wait 
to get the revenue needed to cover additional taxes. Richard L. Rosenthal, 
president, Citizens Utilities Company, has the practical background as 
well as the analytical ability to discuss this problem in cogent terms. 


FLORIDA'S WATER SUPPLY PROBLEM 


Historically, water supply is the oldest of all public utility services. Yet 
it continues to create ever new and increasing problems for government, 
industry, and the general public interest. Other public utilities are nat- 
urally concerned with the availability of pure and plentiful water supply. 
C. £. Wright, professional writer of Jacksonville, gives us an account of 
what is being done about water in the state of Florida, where phenomenal 
growth complicates the situation. 


* 


A | SO .. .. Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and 
commission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington 
gossip, and other features of interest to public utility regulators, com- 
panies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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HE modern, compact dictating machine 
had a mighty humble beginning, as you 
see. 

ars ago, electric current was not available 
offices, and the equipment had to be pow- 
d by a set of storage batteries shown in 
unwieldy chest under the table. 


e don’t have to impress upon you that to- 
ly’s electric office equipment has made vast 
ides... that modern computing devices help 
n out volumes of work in a fraction of the 
me it formerly took. 

t we do think it will pay you well to be 
lly aware of the advantages of the Bill Fre- 
ency Analyzer illustrated below. 


Courtesy Bettmann Archives 


More and more utilities are relying on this 
remarkable Analyzer for an accurate picture of 
their customer usage situation. It analyzes as 
many as 200,000 bills in a single day. It does 
the work of a competent office in %4 the time. 
The final cost to the utility, too, is halved. 


Isn’t right now as good a time as any to... 
Send for FREE booklet 


“The One Step Method of Bill Analysis” tells 
more about this accurate and economical 
method of compiling consumers’ usage data. 
Write today. 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


Myron C, TAYLOR 
Former diplomat. 


Grayson L, Kirk 
Vice president and provost, 
Columbia University. 


Oscar A. TRIPPET 
President, Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. 


EprtoriAL STATEMENT 
Jeffersonian, Jeffersontown, 
Kentucky. 


Tuomas B. McCase 
Chairman, Federal Reserve 
System. 


LesLiz GouLD 
Columnist. 


Ciaupe A. PUTNAM 
President, National Association 
of Manufacturers. 


JoHN TABER 
U. S. Representative from 
New York. 


GeorcE S. BENSON 
President, Harding College. 
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“There is altogether too much talk about everything.” 


* 


“Never in our history was there a greater need for an 
understanding of democracy.” 


. 


“We cannot progress half socialized and regimented 
and half free. There can be no compromise with that 
which is right.” 

> 


“Every time the government takes over a business enter- 
prise it hits the taxpayers. .. . it drives out of operation 
heavily taxed private business.” 


* 


“Foresight, character, and great courage are needed 
to cut back government expenditures, postpone public im- 
provemer‘s, and levy adequate taxes.” 


* 


“There’s one thing the bureaucrats want—power to 
control everything and everybody. Plus, of course, the 
jobs that go along with this. And price and wage controls 
accomplish both.” 


> 


“In order to expand our economy there must be ven- 
ture capital, a great deal of it. Now capital will venture— 
will take chances on new processes, new products, and new 
industries—only when there are adequate incentives.” 


* 


“If we are going to survive, it is going to be necessary 
for the Appropriations Committee to drastically reduce 
nondefense expenditures and the appropriations for de- 
fense which are not necessary and will not contribute to 
the national security.” 


> 


“The policy of deficit spending, to which the present 
management of our national government seems un- 
alterably committed, is our heaviest and most urgent 
liability on the American balance sheet and we must do 
what we can to stop it.” 


12 
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Broadway 
ew York 15 


When 


merica throws 


the switch 


the result is POWER 


... an unmatched national wealth 
of power for energizing the ma- 
chine-made productivity and 
tempo of America’s industrial 
civilization; power that lights our 
homes and offices and runs our 
household appliances—televi- 
sion, telephone, radio, toaster, 
iron, and vacuum cleaner—which 
make for a more comfortable 
mode of living. 

Preserving and expanding this 
American “balance of power”’ re- 
quire financing. Guaranty Trust 
Company affords experience and 
expert knowledge in all phases of 





financing electric and gas utilities 
and, in addition, acts as registrar 
and transfer agent for public util- 
ities securities, as trustee of bond 
issues and pension trusts, and in 
other related capacities. 

Our Public Utilities Division 
invites consultation on your cur- 
rent problems. 


Guaranty Trust 
Company 


of New York 
Capital Funds $374,000,000 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
New York 18 New York 21 New York 20 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CHARLES E, WILSON 
Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 
Publisher. 


Epwarp C, Gray 
Executive vice president, New 
York Stock Exchange. 


JosepH W. MakrrtIin, JR. 
U. S. Representative from 
Massachusetts. 


Emit SCHRAM 
President, New York Stock 
Exchange. 


MAXEY JARMAN 
Chairman of the board, 
General Shoe Corporation. 


WILLIAM C, MULLENDORE 
President, Southern California 
Edison Company. 


BERNARD BARUCH 
Financier. 


BENJAMIN F., FArr_ess 
President, U. S. Steel 
Corporation. 
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President, Cities Service 
Company. 
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“If there is one thing that the Russians found to admire 
in us, it was our tremendous productive capacity. I don’t 
think the Politburo is dumb.” 


> 


“The government is a bull in the business china shop. 
It clumsily wrecks the place, drives out all the cus- 
tomers, and then bellows, ‘Why don’t you do business?’ ” 


* 


“Business realizes that ‘grass-roots Capitalism is the 
most effective answer to the false promises of Com- 
munism. A nation of small capitalists is democracy at its 
best.” 

* 


“Unless reason enters into our government, we face in 
the future a collapse that will bring about the state So- 
cialism which we are spending billions in armaments to 
contain.” 


* 


“Today’s opportunities to make a million dollars are 
greater than twenty-five and forty years ago. But it is 
being made by hustlers, not fellows who think only of job 
security.” 


> 


“There could hardly be a greater calamity befall our 
country than to have business collapse under the stresses 
that are being put upon it—and believe me, there are 
stresses.” 


* 


“It is imperative that we require a prompt, thorough, 
and earnest re-examination of the policies by which we 
reached our present critical situation in domestic and 
world affairs.” 


* 


“Men and women are the greatest resource of any 
nation because they have the brains and the brawn. With- 
out the brains and the brawn, all the raw materials of the 
world would be no good.” 


* 


“We know that when we start tinkering with wages, 
prices, profits, credit, taxes, and our system of produc- 
tion and distribution, a single mistake could well be fatal. 
We are convinced that no foreign aggressor is able to 
destroy us, but we are a little afraid that we may destroy 
ourselves.” 


* 


“We should be alert and vigilant in seeing to it that 
rights loaned to Washington today as a military exigency, 
are for the duration only, History, unfortunately, shows 
that the enjoyment of such powers by government bureaus 
is a temptation to make the duration last longer than the 
war itself.” 
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PUBLIC UTILITY 
PRINTING SPECIALISTS  gccroy 


STATEMENTS 


PROSPECTUSES 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


For more than a quarter of a century, Pandick Press 
has worked closely with utility companies. Our printing 
services to the industry range from highly technical 
legal documents to beautifully illustrated descriptive 
brochures in full color. 

Whatever the nature of your printing requirements, 


we believe you will like the assurance of accuracy and INDENTURES 


highest quality that “Printed by Pandick” brings you. ° 


Pandick Press, Ihe 


22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6 Establiched 1988 71 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, WJ. 








This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


200,000 Shares 


Carolina Power & Light Company 


Common Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


Price $32.875 per Share 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
of the undersigned and other dealers or brokers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane R. S. Dickson & Company 


Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 
A.C. Allyn and Company — Bear, Stearns & Co. Central Republic Company 
ted (Incorporated) 


Incorpora' 
Drexel & Co. Kirchofer & Arnold Associates, Inc. 


W. C. Langley & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
March 21, 1951 
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NOW AVAILABLE 





A Special Service Covering Federal 


EMERGENCY CONTROLS 


As They Affect UTILITY COMPANIES 


$10 a month, 


including— 
Numbered bulletins issued 
every two weeks, with supple- 
mental and interim releases, 


mailed as required, to provide 
full coverage. 


Mail Your Order 
Today 


HE P.U.R. Emercency ConTrRots SERVICE is 
designed to provide subscribers with the full 
or pertinent text of all special regulations issued 
under the direction of the Defense Mobilization 


Administration and its various agencies, as they | 


apply. directly to the utilities—electric, gas, tele- 
phone, transit and pipe line companies. General 
regulations are reported with interpretive treatment, 
pointing out such portions as may pertain to the 
utilities. 


The purpose of this new Service is to furnish 
subscribers with a complete, authentic compendium 
of applicable controls and regulations, in convenient, 
time-saving form, with periodical indexes—all per- 
forated for filing in standard binders. This is not 
merely a prompt and well presented reportorial 
service, but one that also contains interpretive in- 
formation provided by our staff organization, based 
upon direct contact with the sources of administra- 
tive action. Utility officials, operating executives 
and others will find the P.U.R. Emercency Con- 
TROLS SERVICE an invaluable aid during the present 
emergency period. 


P.U.R. EMERGENCY CONTROLS SERVICE 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC.— Publishers 
309 Munsey Building © Washington 4, D. C. 
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What does this International have 


that other trucks dont have? 





L-120 International Truck (5,400 pounds GVW) with stake body—one 
of the 87 basic models, thousands of specialized variations in the world’s 
most complete line of trucks. 


1. Ithas an $11,000,000 valve-in-head engine. 
The new Silver Diamond valve-in-head power 
plant is built for truck work—and truck work 
only—in the world’s largest exclusive truck 
engine plant. You get specialized truck con- 
struction that means fewer maintenance bills. 
You get specialized truck power that means 
lower operating costs. 


2. It has “the roomiest cab on the road.” Send 
your men to work in the most comfortable 
International ever built. Your men will ride 
in the Comfo-Vision Cab—“roomiest cab on 
the road.” They'll get full front visibility 
through a one-piece, curved Sweepsight wind- 
shield. They'll enjoy controlled ventilation in 
any weather. 


3. It has Super-steering and Super-maneuver- 
ability. A worker isn’t all tired out after a 
drive in a new International Truck. A new 
International Truck is easy to maneuver in 
traffic, easy to park, easy to turn in the short- 
est practical circles. The man behind the 


See the new 


INTERNATIONAL <> 


wheel enjoys more positive steering control 
from a more comfortable driving position. 


4. It has heavy-duty engineered stamina. You 
get comfort and easy handling without sacri- 
fice of ruggedness in a light-duty Interna- 
tional. Every International—light, medium, 
and heavy-duty—is heavy-duty engineered. 
This assures you the savings in operation and 
maintenance and the long life that have kept 
Internationals first in heavy-duty truck sales 
for 19 straight years. 


Make your next buy an extra-value Interna- 
tional. See your nearest International Truck 
Dealer or Branch. Get all the facts on how an 
extra-value International means extra profits 
for you. 


International Harvester Builds 
McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power 
Refrigerators and Freezers 


International Harvester Company * Chicago 


TRUCKS 


Every model heavy-duty engineered for the long haul 
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The New Model L 


GRINNELL 
CONSTANT-SUPPORT 


@ 16 spring sizes to meet the entire range 
of loads from 141 Ibs up to 19,530 Ibs. 


@ 3 physical structures to accommodate 
total travel requirements of 214 inches, 
5 inches and 10 inches maximum. 


@ Wider load range for each hanger size. 









































@ Greater total travel. 


@ Field load adjustment can be accom- 
plished by turning a single bolt. 








@ The total travel of sizes 1 through 12 
inclusive may be changed in the field. 





@ The hanger is nearly symmetrical and 
the load coupling is suspended from 
the center of the hanger. 


Grinnell Constant-Supports maintain full 
safety factor in supporting high tempera- 
ture, high pressure piping. They provide 
constant support to piping subject to ver- 
tical movement, in all positions of travel. 
Non-resonant. Mass-produced from stand- 
ard precision parts. Individually calibrated 
for each installation. Minimum headroom 
required. Data sheets available. 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING IS INVOLVED 





GRINNELL COMPANY, INC., Provid » RL Wareh Atlanta ¢ Billings ¢ Buffalo « 
Cleveland * Cranston * Fresno * Kansas City * Houston * Long Beach * Los Angeles + Milwauk ° Mi Pp 
Ockland + Philadelphia * Pocatello * Sacramento * St.lovis * St.Paul * Sanfrancisco ©¢ Seattle 
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Exide-Manchex 
ovides the dependability needed 
by this Station Duty Cycle 


n River Power Station: uses 60-cell Exide-Manchex 
» control switchgear, to supply power for emergency 





lighting, alarms and communication systems 


Kentucky Utilities Company 
Green River Power Station, Central City, Ky. 


cell EME-25 Exide-Manchex Battery controlling switchgear and supplying emergency power in the Green River Station. 


The Green River Power Station, a modern 
base load plant of the Kentucky Utilities 
Company, utilizes two 30,000 KW turbine- 
generators. It supplies power for ——— 
communities and industries in the sur- 
rounding territory through three radiating 
33 KV lines, two 66 KV lines, and one 
138 KV line. 


The station battery—a_ 60-cell EME-25 
Exide-Manchex—is used as a source of 
supply to trip and to instigate the reclosing 
action of seven 66 KV and four 33 KV oil 
circuit breakers. These are | ganna clos- 
ing, with the battery ~~ lying _— to 
operate the air valve ich closes the 
breaker. Inside the = adh are 31 air circuit 
breakers operating at 2.4 KV. These break- 
ers are also controlled by the Exide- 
Manchex. The air breakers control all 
motors of 100 H.P. and up; all station 
auxiliary power. And when all else fails, a 
battery- operated motor-driven oil pu mp 
maintains pressure in the hydrogen o 
seal system. 


Besides the switchgear control, the Exide- 
Manchex supplies power for 14 KW of 


emergency lights, which are on a throw- 
over switch; all alarms in the station system; 
and, in emergencies, all! communication 
systems through a rotary converter. 


All these duties are performed dependably 
—economically—by the Exide-Manchex 
Battery. Use Exide-Manchex in your sta- 
tion: For positive operation of switchgear; 
for an adequate and uninterrupted supply 
of current for all your stationary battery 
requirements. Exide-Manchex is your best 
battery buy! 





ONLY EXIDE-MANCHEX BATTERIES 
GIVE YOU ALL THESE FEATURES: 


e Exclusive long life manchester positive plate. 

@Slotted plastic separators, impervious to 
chemical and electrical reaction. 

© Plastic spacers for plate alignment. 

@ Latest development in molded glass jars for 
compact installation. 


e@ Heavy terminal posts with copper inserts for ex- 
traconductivity to give instant high discharge. 











THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
“Exide” and “‘Manchex" Reg. Trade-marks U.S. Pat. Of. 


888...DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 63 YEARS...1951 
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ENGINEERED AND CONSTRUCTED BY EBAS( 








A reservoir 


of power 


This arch dam towering 315 feet above bedrock and 


fe or the the adjacent power station were engineered and 
constructed by EBASCO for the Pacific Power & Lighi 


PACIFIC Company. 
Situated on the Lewis River, Ariel, Washington, th 
Merwin hydro-electric project has a generating 
N OR TH W ES 7 capacity of 90,000 kw—providing a vital addition to 
the Northwest’s huge power pool. Water used by one 
the Merwin units, if operated full load for only 10 
hours, would amount to about 1 billion gallons, or the 
present daily consumption of New York City. 
a8 + CONS, A semi-outdoor installation—a type in which EBAs0 
«at? 0, has pioneered— Merwin embodies the latest in hydro- 
electric facilities. It is one of four hydro projects desig 
3 AS C oe and built by EBASCO in the State of Washington. . 
You’ll find EBASCO’s engineering and technical ski 
“een, &s consett™ the best solution of your design and construction 
ee es ero problems—whether it’s building a dam or expanding 
pprese' _& Pensions present plant facilities. To get the job done quickly 


— a. and efficiently, call EBASCO. 
Business Modernization 


Studies ; 

Rm occa Write for the booklet “The Inside Story of Outside Help” describing 

Engin ie Rates & the many EBASCO services available to you. Ebasco Services 
ering Pricing Incorporated, Dept. W, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Contirection Raneere 


Sales & 
Financial Marketing EBASCO SERVIC ES ixconrorarep 


Industrial Systems & 
wraenend ethods New York . CuIcaco . WasHincron, D. C. 


Ctciting mn Clasco Feamwork ges things done anywhere wn lhe a 
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for 
LOWEST COST 


Out 
DISTRIBUTION 
TRENCHING 


CLEVELAND TRENCHERS 


CLEVELANDS famous versatility, 
CLEVELANDS wide range of trench 
sizes, and CLEVELANDS 5-minute 
loading for fast jumps between jobs 
mean you do more jobs with fewer 
machines. CLEVELANDS compact 
design, hairline maneuverability 
and reversible power-shift convey- 
or mean quick, easy work among 
narrow city clearances. CLEVELANDS 
comparatively light weight and 
full-crawler mounting with smooth- 

a iat . 


surface crawler pads cut expensive 
damage to walks and lawns. CLEVE- 
LANDS give you the rugged power 
for tough, off-season digging in 
frozen, rocky ground, along with the 
proved higher digging capacity that 
protects your schedules and dead- 
lines. To all these cost-cutting fea- 
tures add CLEVELANDS established 
lower operating and maintenance 
expense. Get the details from your 
local distributor or write direct. 


0 THE CLEVELAND 
TRENCHER CO. 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVE 
m CLEVELAND !7, OHIO 
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for UTILITIES 


More than 50 BRAND-NEW 
improvements . . . including 


NEW! SMOOTHER RIDE with new, “Ori- 
flow” shock absorbers—standard equip- 
ment on 1/-, 34-, and 1-ton models. 


NEW! EASIER LOADING with lower 
ground-to-floor height—on all models 
through 2 tons. 


NEW! EASIER BAD-WEATHER STARTING 
with new moistureproof ignition and 
high-torque starting motor. 


NEW! MORE ECONOMICAL PERFORM- 
ANCE with higher (7.0 to 1) compres- 
sion ratio—on all models through 1 ton. 


NEW! SMOOTHER ENGINE IDLING with 
“hotter” spark plugs; on all models 
through 1 ton. 


BRAND-NEW POWER—You get more 
wer than ever—engineered for your 
ob! Eight new engines—with gross 
orsepower stepped up as much as 20%! 
You get more of the right power for your 
needs—with top economy! Yet, with all 
thei- extra value, new Dodge ‘“Job- 
Rated” trucks are priced with the lowest. 


BRAND-NEW EASE-OF-HANDLING— 
You can turn new Dodge ‘“‘Job-Rated” 
trucks sharper . . . maneuver them more 
easily. New shorter turning diameters! 
New worm-and-roller steering gears! All 
this— plus cross-steering, wide front 
tread and short wheelbase. 


BRAND-NEW BRAKING SAFETY— 
New Dodge “-Job-Rated”’ trucks are the 
trucks with new molded, tapered Cycle- 
bond brake linings! New extra-quiet 
action! New extra-smooth, extra-sure 
stopping! New longer lining life! (On 
new 114-ton and up trucks, except air 
brake models.) 


PLUS THIS EXCLUSIVE! gyrol Fluid Drive available on +4-, 34-, 
and 1-ton, and Route-Van trucks. 
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or Top Turbine Performance- 
Specify LEFFEL Hydraulic Turbines 





You measure turbine performance in terms of 
power and long-range economy. That means 
your hydraulic power installation should have 
a turbine which will give you efficient power 
with years of trouble-free service. Leffel has 
been building turbines which do just that for 
over 89 years—since 1862. A Leffel turbine 
holds the world's record of 94.57%, efficiency! 
And this outstanding efficiency is always cou- 
pled with dependability and long life, as many 
Leffel turbines have proven by over half a 


century of actual service. 


So why not let us help you with your hydraulic 
power project, whether it be expansion, re- 
habilitation or a new installation? Of course, 
there is no obligation. Write, wire or phone 


today. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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No other doors offe 
all these advantage 


. Overhead crane rails, extending only an inch or 
two from face of door, can’t interfere with door 
action. All overhead space is available for crane 
and conveyor equipment. 


All floor space is fully usable at all times. 


. No sacrifice of space on narrow loading platforms 
with Kinnear Rolling Doors. They need no room 
inside or outside the building for opening and closing 
action. 

Windows can be placed right next to Kinnear Rolling 
Doors . . . are never blocked off when doors are 
operated. 


Supports or superstructure can be placed close to 
sides, front and top of Kinnear Rolling Doors. 


Light from overhead fixtures is never blocked off by 
Kinnear Rolling Doors. They coil compactly above 
the opening. 

Wind can’t blow Kinnear Doors back and forth, or 
damage them. Edges are anchored in steel tracks from 
floor to ceiling! 


Kinnear Rolling Doors open straight upward, coiling 
completely out of the way, safe from damage. 


. The opening is cleared from jamb to jamb and floor 
to lintel. 


Kinnear Rolling Doors 








Pee a me me me 


10. A continuous curtain of strong interlocking s 
slats gives you extra protection against fire, thei 
intrusion, wind, weather and accidental damage. 


- Kinnear smooth, upward action is ideal for tim 
saving motor operation, with convenient remote co 
trol. Rugged Kinnear motor operators do the tri 


- Kinnear’s interlocking steel slat curtain permits am 
number of slats to be individually replaced if acd 
dentally damaged. Lower maintenance costs! 


You get many other advantages in Kinnear Rolling Doors. 
They are built any size, with motor or manual operation. 
Easily installed in old or new buildings. Write for full 
information. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co 


FACTORIES: 
2060-80 Fields 
Columbus 16, © 
1742 Yosemite 
San Francisco 24, % 


Offices and Ageatt 
In All Principal © 
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AACILITIES FOR THE SMALLEST OR THE LARGEST 


The 225-acre Newport News plant includes plate steel and machine shops 
equipped with a complete variety of tools to fabricate items of water power equip- 
ment of any size. Contracts received by Newport News for hydraulic turbines with 
an aggregate rated output in excess of 7,000,000 horsepower have included units as 
high as 165,000 horsepower and as low as 500 horsepower. 


Supplementing the extensive facilities are the equally important experienced 
and skilled personnel at Newport News to design and build such equipment. 


Your inquiries for hydraulic turbines of any size will receive prompt attention. 
Write for illustrated booklet on water power equipment. 


NEWPORT NEWS 


SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK CO. 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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A GUIDE TO MOBILE COMMUNICATIONS 
FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


by The Leece-Neville Company 





JUST PUBLISHED... 


Send for your free copy 


In the interest of Civil Defense, Leece-Neville has 
prepared and published a Mobile Communications 
booklet. Addressed primarily to Civil Defense 
Directors, its contents should interest all who are 
concerned with this important effort. A free copy of 
the 16-page booklet is available to anyone 
connected with Communications, Public 

Protection, or Civil Defense. 

Just write Dept. 26, The Leece-Neville Company, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Quality Electrical Equipment 
for over Forty Years 





























MN ECleé- 





























Neville 
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for National Defense ! 


ll steam ahead! That's the call of a nation 
arming. Full steam ahead! That’s the answer 
the railroads who carry the mighty volume of 
w materials, parts and finished products that 


merica must have—and fast. And to get up 
pteam” the railroads need coal—this year 65 
illion tons of coal! 

This tremendous tonnage adds up to about 
2% of all the bituminous coal mined in America. 
pproximately half of all railroad freight gets to 
here it’s going under power supplied by coal! 
Fortunately for the railroads and the many 
her large coal users—the coal industry is well- 
repared to fill their demands. The steel mills— 
e public utilities—the rubber industry—thou- 








sands of manufacturers across the country—can 
be sure of the coal they need to arm America! 

Better coal and more efficient production have 
always been the aim of America’s progressive 
mine operators. Private management has in- 
vested hundreds of millions of dollars in modern 
preparation plants—reasearch—improved equip- 
ment and new mine properties. Today the coun- 
try’s need for coal is great. The coal industry 
is ready—and able—to meet that need! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE...FOR PEACETIME PROGRESS 


CAM COUNT ON COAL 
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ON bferators supply steam for the 


TION of PHILADELPHIA 
CTRIC COMPANY. 


Capacity per Unit 
roe 


et Control Runge 330,000 to 600,000 Ib per hr 
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FOSTER WHEELER steam 


turbines at BARBADOES 


600,000 Ib per hr 


Hog ‘ \ 
Pulverized in FW Ball Mills (two per unit) 
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The growth in the supply 
of electric power keeps 
pace with the rising pop- 
ulation and productivity 
of Philadelphia's highly 
industrialized Schuylkill 
Valley since two 66,000- 
kilowatt turbo - genera- 
tor units were installed a 
year ago in the $24,000,000 expansion of the 
Philadelphia Electric's Barbadoes Station. This 
station, which has a total capacity of 180,000 
kilowatts — enough for the needs of 500,000 
homes—is part of the Company's electric sys- 
tem covering an area of 2,255 square miles 
and serving more than 900,000 customers. 





A total of 1,200,000 ib of steam per hr is 
supplied to the new turbo-generators by two 
Foster Wheeler Steam Generators which have 
a performance record proving the advantages 
of such Foster Wheeler design features as slag- 
free furnace arrangement, low draft loss, and 
efficient heat recovery arrangement. Each uni 
is fired by two Foster Wheeler Ball Mill Pulver 
izers with facilities to permit full load operati 
with coal or gas. 

The most advanced techniques permit 
handling of 12,000 tons of coal, 30,000, 
pounds of steam and 250,000,000 gallons 
water each day at Barbadoes. Only I! 
per shift are required to operate the two 
units and steam generators. 


FOSTER WHEELER CORPORATION «+ 165 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 
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Nor many years ago, corrosion in 
ers, piping, and other steam and ¥ 
handling equipment was looked upo 
normal ... Then came the Elliott dé 
ator, designed to remove the corros 
causing dissolved oxygen in the feedy 


—and vastly lengthening equipment 
Deaerating feedwater heaters are only one of 


an impressive list of Elliott equipment for power . : ° 
and process needs. The list includes generators, Today, deaeration is universally 


motors (large and small), turbine-generators, : n 
mechanical drive turbines, centrifugal blowers, cepted in ste power plants, and E 


condensers, steam jet ejectors, as well as deaerating heaters — still far ahead 
smaller but vitally important units such as 


strainers, tube cleaners, and other steam plant . * 
> ~ 1 — ryw tin, 
accessories. Details and bulletins on any of this des gn =e eve here defea 8 


equipment are available at request. shortenin g corrosion. 


ELLIOTT COMPANY, Deaerator and Heater Dept., Jeanne 


Plants at: JEANNETTE, PA. * RIDGWAY, PA. 
AMPERE,N.J. * SPRINGFIELD, O. * NEWARK,N. J. 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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1 Northwest Public Power Association begins annual convention, Wenatchee, Wash., 1951. 








b | Ste Water Works Association, Kansas Section, ends annual meeting, Hays, Kan., 





















































14 S2 { Indiana Gas Association will hold annual convention, French Lick, Ind., 9 
Apr. 26, 27, 1951. 

15 S { Rocky Mountain Electrical League begins annual spring conference, Denver, Colo., 1951. 

16 M { Edison Electric Institute, Transportation Committee, and American Gas Association, 
Motor Vehicle Committee, begin joint meeting, Memphis, Tenn., 1951. 

17 T* { American Societ tee! ies cass Engineers begins process industries division confer- 
ence, Baltimore, 

18 W { Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association ends annual meeting, Chicago, Ill., 1951. 

19 T* { Florida-Georgia Gas Association begins annual convention, Hollywood Beach, Fla., 1951. 

20 F Gasrine - Works Association, Montana Section, begins annual meeting, Helena, 
Mont., 

2 S¢ { Chamber of Commerce of the United States will hold annual meeting, Wash- &) 

| ington, D. C., Apr. 30-May 2, 1951. 

22 S { Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association will hold annual convention, Reading, 
Pa., Apr. 30, May 1, 1951. 

23 M ] Conference of Electric and Gas Utility Accountants begins, Chicago, Ill., 1951. 
Southern Gas Association begins convention, Biloxi, Miss., 1951. 

24 T { New Jersey Utilities Association begins annual spring meeting, Absecon, N. J., May 4, 
1951. 

2 W { Northwest Electric Light & Power Association, Engineering Section, begins meeting, 

5 Salt Lake City, Utah, 1951. 
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Courtesy, Pacific Power & Light Company 


The Big Hook 


Unusual view of giant crane at Merwin hydro project. 
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Protecting “Home Rule” 


Over Utility Service 


A recent development in Washington state clearly 

shows the danger to which utility consumers, especial- 

ly in cities, are exposed through the unregulated sale 
of such service to outside interests. 


By McLELLAN SMITH* 


OME rule is a proud tradition in 
H our American commonwealths 

and cities. Over the years we 
have worked out a democratic pattern 
whereby the citizens of states, cities, 
and other political subdivisions pay 
their money as taxpayers and take 
their choice as voters on how they 
want things done in these various 
spheres of operation. If the people of 
a state, such as Nebraska, decide that 


*Member, editorial staff, Pustic Utiirres 
ForTNIGHTLY. 
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they want their power supply to be 
wholly owned and operated by public 
agencies, our other states respect their 
judgment. 

If the citizens of some of our 
cities decide, as they have in Seattle 
and Tacoma, to go in for mu- 
nicipal ownership and operation of 
their electric service, their judgment 
is likewise respected at the local level. 
Of course it works both ways. If these 
local electorates prefer the continuance 
of tax-paying, business-managed pub- 
APR. 12, 1951 
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lic service, their judgment is entitled 
to equal respect. 


HIS writer would like to em- 

phasize that he does not question 
the merits of public ownership ac- 
tivities and operations which are set 
up by the will of the people affected. 
Whether the situation involves a state, 
county, or municipality, the voice of 
the electorate should admittedly be the 
decisive factor, and, where that voice 
has spoken in favor of public owner- 
ship, such a decision should be final 
and respected by all concerned. 

But can we justify a distortion 
of this very same democratic process 
whereby a minority can impose its 
will on a majority of citizens in any 
community, or other area, by a ma- 
nipulation of statutory organization? 
That is the situation which confronts 
us, where public utility districts under- 
take to purchase and operate far-flung 
utility properties serving in cities out- 
side their own districts, and even out- 
side the state itself. Surely, there 
must be some way found to protect 
local sentiment, under such circum- 
stances. 

So, what can be said of a situation 
whereby outside interests can come in- 
to a city and suddenly acquire com- 
plete domination of its vital electric 
utility service without the say-so of 
the local electorate? If an outside 
private corporation tried to do this, 
through the purchase of local utility 
properties, the deal would come under 
the supervision of the state and per- 
haps a Federal commission, such as 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. More than that, even after such 
a deal was consummated, the resulting 
operations would continuously be sub- 
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ject to regulation as to rates and 
service by the state. 

But we have suddenly come upon a 
state of affairs in Washington, where- 
by outside rural interests can come into 
a city and take over control of the 
local utility service. It may be without 
the consent of the citizens of the com- 
munity or even contrary to their 
wishes. No state or Federal commis- 
sion has power to intervene or decide 
whether the terms of such a transfer 
of properties are proper or desirable. 
No subsequent regulation of rates or 
service for the protection of local con- 
sumers exists. Furthermore, this state 
of affairs could happen elsewhere 
under some of our prevailing laws 
governing the organization and opera- 
tion of public utility districts. 


NOTHER Of the incidents in what is 

becoming an all-too-familiar pat- 

tern is happening in the state of Wash- 
ington. 

On February 14th American Power 
& Light Company wrote the Securities 
and Exchange Commission stating 
American’s intention to negotiate for 
the sale of its interest in the Wash- 
ington Water Power Company to 
public utility districts and other public 
bodies. The operating company serves 
electricity to Spokane and neighboring 
eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho, and steam-heating service to 
downtown Spokane. 

American’s letter to the SEC stated 
that because the proposed sale was to 
public bodies, the commission had no 
jurisdiction over the sale. 

Hearings on the question of juris- 
diction were held in Spokane and 
Washington, D. C., with the result 
that by a 2-to-2 split vote of the com- 
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mission (with one member not taking 
part), it did not take jurisdiction. 

Subsequently the Federal Power 
Commission intervened and notified 
all: parties at interest to submit full 
information to it. The FPC pointed 
out the proposed sale presumably in- 
volved a transfer of Federal power 
licenses over which this body has juris- 
diction. 

With two suits in restraint of the 
sale pending in the superior courts of 
Washington, and the state of Idaho 
standing watchfully by to see whether 
there is to be any violation of its re- 
cently enacted law against any but 
Idaho-qualified (which Washington 
PUD’s are not) corporations buying 
utility properties, the matter stands 
at the moment. The Washington legis- 
lature enacted a law which would per- 
mit Spokane to take the distribution 
system inside the city from a PUD by 
condemnation. Electric Bond and 
Share, largest single stockholder and 
owner of 7.8 per cent of American’s 
stock, has indicated its strong disap- 
proval of the proposal. 


Bren pattern has become almost a 
commonplace in recent years. In 
1944 the same outside holding com- 
pany interest sold Nebraska Power to 
public power, and thereby Nebraska 
became a wholly public power state. 

A similar sale to public power of 
Pacific Power & Light was attempted 


e 


in January, 1950 (of which more 
later). Puget Sound Power & Light is 
an example of a utility being slowly 
disintegrated and going piecemeal to 
public power. 

What has been the result of these 
deals? Who, if anyone, has benefited, 
and to what extent—or not? These 
are not isolated individual cases, to be 
viewed separately, but should be taken 
together to see whether we can derive 
a composite of the result. The reader 
is invited to judge for himself from 
the condensed review which the limi- 
tations of this space will permit. 


a the Nebraska record, for it 
now has eighteen years behind it 
since it began in 1933 as an irrigation 
project. 

Incidentally, the same New York 
financial promoter who master- 
minded the piece-by-piece sale of 
Puget Sound Power & Light, appears 
as the financial architect of the pro- 
posed sale of Washington Water 
Power now pending. 

This was the same outside interest 
who organized Consumers Public 
Power District in 1939 to buy up the 
outstate (excluding Omaha) Ne- 
braska operating companies. In three 
years Consumers acquired—at hand- 
some prices—14 private companies, 
serving 103,000 customers in 356 
cities and towns. By this means the 
Nebraska federally financed hydro- 


wealths and cities. Over the years we have worked out a 


q “Home rule is a proud tradition in our American common- 


democratic pattern whereby the citizens of states, cities, 
and other political subdivisions pay their money as tax- 
payers and take their choice as voters on how they want 
things done in these various spheres of operation.” 
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electric generating districts were sup- 
plied with additional steam-generating 
facilities, as well as customers. 
Consummation of the sale of Ne- 
braska Power completed the process 
of socialization in 1944, and for seven 
years now the state of Nebraska has 
been entirely public power served. 


HE results? It depends upon to 

whom you talk. If to a represent- 
ative of the municipalities, the re- 
sponse will not be an encouraging one. 
The cities and towns feel they have 
been treated as outsiders. The districts 
are in control; the municipalities pay 
the highest rate schedules, and they 
have ground for their complaint on 
discrimination. One rural district in- 
advertently precipitated the issue by 
offering to sell energy to one town— 
energy purchased from the Nebraska 
Public Power System—at a lesser rate 
than the town could buy it direct. This 
was possible because the differential in 
rates is in favor of rural districts. 

Labor is smarting under the hard- 
earned knowledge—stemming from 
labor controversies they have lost— 
that public ownership means in Ne- 
braska the loss of the union shop, loss 
of seniority, and loss of all the statu- 
tory protection afforded labor when it 
deals with private employers. 

The taxpayer certainly has lost. 
Consumers District pays 3.2 per cent 
of revenues in taxes, the hydroelectric 
districts less than 1 per cent. Private 
companies the nation over average 
something near 20 per cent. 

Perhaps it is because the Nebraska 
system is the oldest of those examined 
that it has developed such compli- 
cations. 

Now suppose we turn to one which 


was much in the press lately, also. In 
March the city of Seattle took over 
Puget Sound Power & Light’s Seattle 
distributing system. This was the 
largest “bite” of a progressive move- 
ment to absorb Puget Power, which 
has been going on for the past seven 
or eight years. 

The Seattle take-over was perhaps 
inevitable. But one after another the 
public utility districts of western 
Washington have been taking chunks 
out of Puget Power. What was once 
a far-flung system stretching from the 
Canadian border to Grays Harbor, 
and from the ocean east across the 
Cascades to the Wenatchee apple 
orchards, is fast becoming only a 
shadow of its former self. 


" Pyriane Chelan, Snohomish — 
where once these were names of 
counties served by an integrated sys- 
tem, now each is a separate electric 
system. Each is bounded generally by 
county lines—and what utility econ- 
omist ever attempted to say that a 
county was an economical unit by 
which to set up utility systems? 

In addition, the old controversy be- 
tween urban and rural operations, so 
marked in Nebraska, also shows in an- 
other form in Washington. Renton, 
Enumclaw, Kent, and Sedro-Woolley, 
all towns in Puget Power territory, 
have voted bonds for municipal sys- 
tems. At the prompting of Spokane, 
the 1951 Washington legislature 
passed a law which would permit 
Spokane to take the Washington 
Water Power system within the city 
by condemnation if it were acquired 
by a PUD. 

It is axiomatic that even in closely 
populated rural areas the urban con- 
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Tax Payments by Public Utility Districts 
TS payments by the PUD’s never reach 10 per cent of gross 
revenues; those of the private companies frequently are in the 
neighborhood of 20 per cent. The missing tax revenue has to be made 
up by other taxpayers. The utility worker, too, is finding it hard going.” 





sumer helps lower the rate for the 
rural user of electricity—but if this 
present trend continues in Washing- 
ton, the rural user will not have urban 
cousins to take some of the load of 
higher cost off his bill. 

Besides—can anyone reasonably 
argue that the resident of Renton, 
Enumclaw, Kent, or Sedro-Woolley 
could ever achieve as low rates as a 
customer of a small-town system, as 
if he had been permitted to remain the 
customer of an integrated utility cov- 
ering ten or twelve western Washing- 
ton counties, as Puget once did? 

Again, this is a creation of high fi- 
nance. We see “fiscal agent” contracts 
with the PUD’s, under which a per- 
centage of the prices paid by the dis- 
tricts for the properties they acquire, 
are collected. Seattle has paid in a 
similar tribute in the past. 


AX for the Washington taxpayer— 
again he takes a trimming. Tax 
payments by the PUD’s never reach 
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10 per cent of gross revenues ; those of 
the private companies frequently are 
in the neighborhood of 20 per cent. 
The missing tax revenue has to be 
made up by other taxpayers. 

The utility worker, too, is finding 
it hard going. Just before the take- 
over of Puget Power property in 
Seattle, the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers asked for the same protec- 
tion for its members on Puget payroll 
after the change of ownership as ex- 
isted beforehand. The Seattle city 
council’s first answer was that it could 
not, as a public body, properly enter 
into a labor contract. The threat of a 
strike, however, finally brought about 
terms supposedly satisfactory to both 
union and city management. When, 
however, the take-over was effected, 
and former Puget employees got be- 
lated notifications of their new job 
status, they protested bitterly. The 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer said: 


Chief complaints included wage 
cuts, reclassifications, discharges, and 
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lack of information from City Light 
officials . . . They protested against 
wage slashes which, they said, run as 
high as $100 a month and amount to 
as much as $40 a month for many 
white collar workers. 


B” there is a pleasant offset to the 
two dismal examples just cited. 
Pacific Power & Light, formerly an 
American Power & Light subsidiary, 
narrowly escaped public acquisition a 
little more than a year ago. At that 
time — January, 1950 — the outside 
holding interest came before the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
for approval of an offer which would 
have brought a cash payment of $10,- 
000,000, together with certain addi- 
tional unspecified amounts conditional 
upon the resale at a profit of certain 
parts of the Pacific system. 

The group proposing to purchase 
made it clear it would break up the 
Pacific system and revealed a contract 
for financial promotion of the resale 
of Pacific’s properties and stock. 

Meantime a second group made an 
offer of $15,000,000 cash for the Pa- 
cific stock, but the SEC rejected all 
offers, saying as it did so: 


It appears that American Power as- 
sumed that only purchasers interested 
in disposing of some of Pacific Pow- 
er’s properties to public utility districts 
would pay American an adequate price 
for its Pacific Power stock. Subse- 
quent developments indicated beyond 
doubt, however, that at least one other 
group . . . was interested in the pur- 
chase of the Pacific stock and that a 
more favorable contract to American 
would probably have been secured if 
competitive conditions had been main- 
tained. 


Final chapter in the proceeding be- 
fore the SEC was the commission’s 
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approval of an offer of $16,125,000 
cash for the Pacific stock. 


b * fees gloomy predictions were 
made as to the future of the Pacific 
Company. Most of them added up to 
one central idea: With the Pacific 
Northwest leaning heavily in the di- 
rection of public ownership of electric 
utilities, it was questionable whether 
Pacific could long continue. 

Far from finding their new invest- 
ment a questionable one, the new own- 
ers of Pacific stock, after some eight 
months of ownership, sold only 60 per 
cent of their holdings and elected to 
retain the rest as an investment. 

In addition to reporting increases 
in earnings, the Pacific Company has 
announced plans for building more 
generation of its own, instead of rely- 
ing wholly upon the Federal govern- 
ment dams in the Northwest. 

This would seem an interesting an- 
swer to the assumption that only gen- 
erating capacity financed by the Fed- 
eral government can henceforth be 
built in the Pacific Northwest. Inci- 
dentally, Pacific is not the only North- 
west utility which hopes to develop 
more of its own sources of power. 
Washington Water Power—provided 
it stays in business—has plans to build 
a 200,000-kilowatt, $35,000,000 devel- 
opment in northern Idaho. 

Until the Pacific example, it was 
widely believed that, in the dissolution 
of holding company properties, better 
prices could be obtained from public 
ownership. 


A’ for the proposed sale of Wash- 
ington Water Power to the utility 
districts, most of the emphasis in such 
sales has been on protecting the inter- 
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est of the stockholder. In fact, counsel 
for one group of stockholders in the 
proceeding on the question of jurisdic- 
tion before the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, said: 
. .. the real interest of the stockhold- 
er in this situation (is)—under what 
kind of a divestment and under what 


kind of sale will I, as a stockholder, 
receive the most benefit ? 


PROTECTING “HOME RULE” OVER UTILITY SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman, I was shocked to 
observe the completely ruthless disre- 
gard for the interests of the public and 
the consumers, displayed by counsel 
who referred frequently to the inter- 
ests of stockholders... 

It is a sad commentary upon the 
ethics or lack of ethics of privately 
owned utilities which, in an instance 
like this, profess to be concerned pri- 
marily, if not solely, with what is best 
for the stockholders of a holding com- 











pany. 
The Senator evidently does not be- 
lieve that public ownership expansion 
is always in the public interest. 


Perhaps it was thisstatement which 
caused Senator Dworshak of Idaho to 
say, with some heat during the same 
proceeding : 








Winter Plays No Favorites 


ce A NUMBER of residents of the Pacific Northwest must, by 

now, be somewhat disillusioned with the idea that the 
road to better and cheaper electric service lies through socializa- 
tion. 

“Some years ago, peoples utility districts, known as PUD’s 
were formed in various parts of the area. The PUD’s took 
over electric generation and distribution facilities which had 
formerly been operated by private utilities and went into the 
power business. 

“This winter [1950], the Pacific Northwest was hit with un- 
usually severe storms. Heavy damage was done to power lines 
and other installations. Two of the leading PUD’s found that 
they didn’t have enough spare money to pay the repair bill. So 
they have substantially increased the electric rates to consum- 
ers. It is a noteworthy fact that neither of these PUD’s made 
rate reductions when they took over the private companies. 

“The private utilities in the region also suffered heavy dam- 
age. But, as always, they have gone ahead and made the nec- 
essary repairs. They have not asked for rate increases—and, 
if they did, the regulatory commissions would undoubtedly look 
on the idea with cold eyes. But PUD’s are immune from such 
nuisances as public regulation—just as they are immune from 
most taxes. So their customers are going to pay more for power 
whether they like it or not—and for standards of service which, 
generally, are much below those of the private utilities. 

“The Vancouver, Washington, CoLUMBIAN observed that 
these rate increases are ‘proving embarrassing to the extreme 
advocates of Socialism who shout from the housetops that 
public ownership is the cure for all the world’s ills.’ This is a 
fine example of the fact that Socialism, among its other evils, is 
basically iefficient.” 
—Excerpt from Industrial News Review. 
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“Market Break” in Underpricing 


Utility 


Shares 


Underpricing ts a matter of increasing concern to public utili- 
ties required to make new stock offerings from time to time. 
The element of “underpricing” has a great bearing on what the 
company will actually realize from its stock issue after the an- 
nouncement of the financing affects the price of its security. 


By JOHN F. CHILDS* 


, \uE title of this article may first 
prompt the question, “What is 
meant by underpricing?” Very 

briefly, it is this: The term “under- 
pricing” is used in connection with an 
offering of common stock through 
rights to existing stockholders, this 
being the most usual method of offer- 
ing stock. In its broadest sense, it is 
the percentage difference from the 
market price of the company’s stock 
prior to the announcement of financing 
to the net price per share which the 
company realizes for the new stock 
after underwriter’s commissions and 
all expenses. In other words, it shows 
the complete allowance that must be 
made from the market price before it 
is affected by the announcement of the 
new issue to determine what the com- 
pany will actually realize. 





*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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Underpricing involves four ele- 
ments, as follows: 


(1) Pressure—When a new issue of 
stock is announced, the tendency 
is for the market value of the 
company’s existing stock to de- 
cline because of the pressure of 
the added supply of stock and 
dilution of earnings. 

(2) Market Break Possibilities — In 
establishing the subscription 
price, allowance must be made for 
the possibility that the general 
securities market may break dur- 
ing the offering period. The ex- 
tent of the allowance for this ele- 
ment is the subject of this article. 

(3) Allowance for Rights Value— 
The subscription price must be 
set sufficiently below the market 
price, even after allowing for the 
above two elements, so that the 
rights will be certain to have 
enough value to induce the stock- 
holders to subscribe. This matter 
has been fully discussed in an ar- 
ticle in Pustic Uriities Fort- 
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NIGHTLY, May 25, 1950, entitled, 
“What Price Rights?”, by W. F. 


Stanley. 
(4) Underwriter’s Commission and 
Expenses — Before arriving at 


net proceeds to the company, de- 
ductions must be made for un- 
derwriter’s commission, if any, 
and expenses. 


HE different elements of under- 


e 


“MARKET BREAK” IN UNDERPRICING UTILITY SHARES 


the company’s existing common stock 
is depicted in the second line. It is 
shown to decline right after the an- 
nouncement of the financing. This is 
due to the effect of the pressure of the 
new issue, which is partly anticipated 
by the market even before the stock 
actually comes on the market. The ac- 
tion of the general securities market 
is shown by the top dotted line, which 
represents an index of utility stock 
prices. 


EXHIBIT I 
ILLUSTRATION OF UNDERPRICING ELEMENTS 


7 pricing are illustrated pictorially 
) in Exhibit I. The market action of 
Stock 
Prices 
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For illustrative purposes, the gen- 
eral market is shown as declining 
after the day the subscription price is 
set, which causes a further decline in 
the company’s stock in addition to the 
effect of pressure. The subscription 
price, as stated above, must be set suf- 
ficiently below the market price, after 
allowing for the above two effects, so 
that the rights will have value. And, 
finally, underwriter’s commission, if 
any, and expenses must be deducted 
before arriving at the net amount the 
company receives. 

Actually, the term “underpricing” 
is used in investment banking circles 
in a more limited way to include only 
the difference between the subscrip- 
tion price and the market price on the 
day the subscription price is estab- 
lished. The term “underpricing,” in 
its broad sense as described above, 
might better be termed “total cost of 
common stock financing.” 

The matter of underpricing is obvi- 
ously of vital importance in a common 
stock offering. It is also most impor- 
tant in rate of return testimony, be- 
cause earnings-market price ratios 
based on open market prices must be 
adjusted to give effect to all elements 
and costs of financing to determine 
the cost of raising common money. 

Because so many diverse elements 
affect underpricing, it is a difficult 
matter to determine with accuracy. 
There is a tendency to rely on horse- 
back estimates or pure guesswork in 
this phase of finance. The purpose of 
this article is to show how a mathe- 
matical approach may be applied to 
one element of underpricing. 


ow, then to the question of al- 
lowance for market break. On 


the average, over a sufficiently long 
period of time, the market may be 
said to go up as many times as it goes 
down. 

However, a company cannot af- 
ford to rely on the fact that over a 
long enough period the ups and 
downs may average out. A company 
cannot afford to have an unsuccessful 
offering of common stock, or at least 
it should attempt to assure that the 
offering will be successful unless ex- 
tremely unusual circumstances occur. 
An unsuccessful offering of common 
stock leaves a company without equity 
funds, which may upset its entire fi- 
nancing program and force it into un- 
sound borrowing. Furthermore, an 
unsuccessful offering of common 
stock leaves a bad memory in in- 
vestors’ minds which may make it 
necessary for the company, in subse- 
quent offerings, to give more liberal 
terms. Thus, when a company comes 
to the final day of establishing the 
subscription price, it must allow, 
among other things, for a possible 
general market break in order to as- 
sure that the offering will be success- 
ful. 

A company can have an investment 
banking house underwrite the issue, 
but the investment banker will also 
have to take into consideration the pos- 
sibility of a market break when de- 
termining his commission, and then 
there is merely a shift in who assumes 
the risk of a general market break. 


Re a company which has had its 
common stock publicly held for a 
number of years, a study can be made 
which will give a valuable clew as to 


the necessary allowance. How this 
can be done can be illustrated by as- 
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EXHIBIT II 
THE DOW-JONES UTILITY AVERAGE* 


(Monthly high and low of closing averages) 
Stocks Included in the Averages of 1941 


American Gas & Electric 
American Water Works 
Columbia Gas System 
Commonwealth & Southern, pfd. 
Commonwealth Edison 
Consolidated Edison 

Electric Bond & Share 

Electric Power & Light 


Engineers Public Service 
Niagara Hudson Power 
North American 

Pacific Gas & Electric 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Public Service of New Jersey 
Southern California Edison 


Western Union 


Stocks Included in the Averages at Present 


American Gas & Electric 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Columbia Gas System 
Commonwealth Edison 
Consolidated Edison 
Consolidated Natural Gas 
Detroit Edison 

Houston Lighting & Power 


Niagara Mohawk Power 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Philadelphia Electric 

Public Service Electric & Gas 
Southern California Edison 


*Reprinted by permission of Barron’s Publishing Company, Inc. 





suming that the Dow-Jones utility 
average, shown in Exhibit II, repre- 
sents the market movement of a par- 
ticular utility stock. First, it is all im- 
portant to determine the length of time 
from the day the subscription price is 
finally established to the end of the 
subscription period ; that is, the period 
during which a possible general market 
break will have to be allowed for. For 
example, let us assume that the sub- 
scription period is to be twenty-two 
days, and the subscription price is to 
be set three days prior to the begin- 
ning of the subscription period ; then, 
the total period for studying market 
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break would be twenty-five days. The 
length of the period will be affected by 
many factors surrounding each com- 
pany, such as, whether the stock is 
listed, the location of the stockholders, 
etc., but for purposes of this article, a 
25-day period will be used. 


N™ what we are interested in de- 
termining is the possibility and 
extent of a market break from the first 
day of the 25-day period, when the 
subscription price is set, to the lowest 
price during the entire period. To re- 
peat what was said above, we are not 
concerned with market increases. In 
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order to determine the possibility and 
extent of a market break, the action of 
the stock must be studied over a large 
number of 25-day periods. To obtain 
completely representative results, such 
a study should be made over a com- 
plete cyclical inovement of the stock. 
The method of procedure is to start 
with the first day of the 25-day period 
and calculate the percentage drop from 
that day to the lowest price during the 
period. Then, cover the entire period 
under study by subtracting one day 
from the 25-day period and adding 
another and again determine the great- 
est drop from the new first day. If 
there was no decline or an increase 
during a 25-day period, it should be 
noted as such, but the extent of the in- 


creases do not need to be calculated. 
When the entire period has thus been 
studied for each 25-day period, the 
data can be compiled in a table, such as 
that in Exhibit III, which represents a 
study of the Dow-Jones utility aver- 
age from 1941 to 1950, inclusive. 


S Bw table gives the number of 25- 
day periods in each year in which 
the stock showed no decline, less than 1 
per cent decline, a 1 per cent decline, a 
2 per cent decline, etc. The far right- 
hand column gives the cumulative total 
on a percentage basis of 25-day 
periods for the entire ten years which 
would be covered by various percent- 
age declines. For example, 89.9 per 
cent of the declines in ten years were 


EXHIBIT III 


MARKET BREAK POSSIBILITIES AS SHOWN BY DOW-JONES 
UTILITY AVERAGE DURING 25-DAY PERIOD 


Per Cent 
Market 

Decline* 

Nodecline .., 67 

Less than 1% .. 71 
1 1 


36 
59 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 Total 


53 

42 

24 

32 

22 32 
28 

25 

12 

9 


% of Cases 

on- 

Cum. 

88 618 21.3 

116 697 24.1 

25 261 . 
22 

17 268 
4 


10 


Cum. 


21.3 
45.4 


54.4 
68.5 
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100.0% 


* Represents the per cent change from the closing average on the first day to the lowest 
closing average reached during a 25-day period. No decline includes level and rising market. 
Less than 1%=0.1 to 0.9; 1%=1.0 to 1.4; 2%=1.5 to 2.4; 3%=2.5 to 3.4; etc. 
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5 per cent or less. In other words, 
such an allowance would produce suc- 
cessful results in 89.9 per cent of the 
periods in ten years. And it can be 
seen by a study of the table that an al- 
lowance of 5 per cent for market break 
would absolutely have assured success 
in three out of the ten years. In the 
other seven years, there were some 
times when it would have been insuffi- 
cient. 


it may be contended with some logic 

that the extent of the break should 
be studied from the day the subscrip- 
tion price is set to the greatest break 
in the last few days of the subscrip- 
tion period. If the rights lose value in 
the first part of the subscription period 
but have value in last few days, the 
offering may still be a success, because 
the greatest number of subscriptions 
are made at the end. It is then that 
the rights must have real value to in- 
duce subscriptions. However, the re- 
sults would probably not differ too 
much from those shown in Exhibit 
III, and may be an unnecessary re- 
finement. 

It should be realized that the study 
of the Dow-Jones utility average will 
not be representative of the allowance 
which must be made for market break 
for the stock of a particular company 
because the Dow-Jones utility average 
represents a conglomeration of stocks 
which might not have the same char- 
acteristics as those of a particular com- 
pany. The type of stocks included in 
the Dow-Jones average is shown at 
the bottom of Exhibit II (page 475). 
Furthermore, it should be realized that 
such an average of a number of stocks 
will produce smaller fluctuations than 
if each stock were analyzed separately. 
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This is so because some stocks may 
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move counter to the general move- 
ment, causing a dampening effect on 
the over-all fluctuations. For example, 
stocks of natural gas companies at a 
particular time might move counter to 
the electric company stocks. For any 
individual company, a study of its 
own stock should be made. If past 
market prices are not available over a 
sufficient period, then studies of simi- 
lar types of stocks might be of some 
value. 


y= it comes to finally applying 
the results of a study of market 
break possibilities as one element in 
underpricing, the results cannot be 
used without careful consideration. 
The data will obviously include some 
very adverse periods when no new 
common stock financing would have 
been done. Also, they may include 
times when the stock may have 
dropped because of adverse operating 
results which would not be expected 
to occur during an offering period. 
Also, the position of the company’s 
stock at the time of setting the sub- 
scription price must be weighed. If, 
for some reason, the stock is depressed 
more than the market for other simi- 
lar utility stocks, it might not act so 
badly in a general market break. Or, 
if some good news, such as a recent 
dividend increase, has not yet become 
fully reflected in the market price, the 
stock might not be so adversely af- 
fected by a general market break. 
There are many such factors which 
have te be weighed. 

While such a study must be viewed 
with the above qualifications in mind, 
it does have real value in weighing 
one of the elements of underpricing. 
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It will give a broad picture of what 
general market risk is involved. Also, 
it is a necessary element in under- 
pricing which regulatory authorities 
must make allowance for in adjusting 


earnings-market price ratios, in order 
to arrive at cost of common to the 
company. It must be included as part 
of rate of return if a company is go- 
ing to be able to finance successfully. 








St. Lawrence Confusion 


€¢ AFTER twenty years of disputation there is still no agree- 

AN ment on any phase of the St. Lawrence project—not 
even on engineering policy. The present plan calls for a channel 
twenty-seven feet deep. One school of thought would increase 
the depth to thirty-five feet, so that bigger vessels, especially 
those that fly the American flag, could make use of the St. Law- 
rence from its mouth to the Great Lakes; another school main- 
tains that if big ships were lightened to decrease their draft to 
twenty-seven feet they could still make money. Once upon a 
time it was argued that the wheat of the West could be trans- 
ported more cheaply through the seaway to Europe than is 
possible by way of Atlantic or Gulf ports; now we hear more of 
our growing need of Labrador’s iron ore. 

“The argument in favor of national security had much in its 
favor in 1941 when the United States-Canadian agreement of 
March 19, 1941, was signed; today Army officers admit that 
the seaway, though desirable, is no longer vital in national se- 
curity, that the locks and dams could be bombed in a long- 
range aircraft attack by way of the Pole, and that a single atom 
bomb, properly placed, could block all the shipping in the 
channel. In 1948 it was estimated that a seaway with a 
27-foot channel would cost about $785,000,000. The cost 
of constructing the seaway and hydroelectric power plant would 
be at least $818,000,000 today for a 27-foot channel. 
If a 35-foot channel alone will serve us adequately its cost will 
be at least a billion and a half, with an annual debt charge of 
$60,000,000, plus $5,000,000 for operation and maintenance. 

“Estimates of the traffic that will pass through the seaway 
vary from 20,000,000 to 84,000,000 tons. The busy Panama 
Canal handles only 25,000,000 tons annually. Pessimists main- 
tain that this Panama figure might be reached in ten years, but 
that 10,000,000 of the 25,000,000 will have to be new tons 
carried in ships of the United States. If this estimate is cor- 
rect tolls would have to be outrageously high if the project is 
ever to pay for itself. It must also be borne in mind that the 
construction of a seaway and a hydroelectric station is not 
enough. Great Lakes ports will have to be dredged, at a cost of 
hundreds of millions. Lastly, it is objected that ice will close 
the seaway for five months in the year, and that long-term ob- 
ligations will burden both this country and Canada for years.” 


—EbIToRIAL STATEMENT, 
The New York Times. 
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Gas Industry Campaigns 
For Safety 





Need to conserve its man power has been urgently felt by the 
gas industry. The defense emergency has been followed by 
higher personnel turnover and shortages of trained men. The 
American Gas Association has, in recent months, placed 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN once wrote: 
“Nothing is certain but death 


and taxes.” While the gas in- 
dustry may admit to the inevitability 
of taxes, especially in this critical 
period, it refuses to subscribe to the 
immediate inevitability of death and 
its grim sister, disabling injury. In 
support of its belief that lives can be 
prolonged and injuries minimized 
within its ranks, the gas utility indus- 
try, under the leadership of Dechard 
A. Hulcy, president of the American 
Gas Association, and the AGA Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee, has 
launched an aggressive campaign to 
contribute to the nation’s defense 
effort through the preservation of its 
man power. 
Realizing that no program is 
stronger than its weakest participant, 
Mr. Hulcy is seeking to strengthen the 





*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 





added stress on safety programs. 


By W. H. ADAMS* 
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human equation that, in the final analy- 
sis determines the success or failure 
of a safety campaign by selecting top 
management as his initial target. If 
the safety story is to be brought home 
to every member of the gas utility in- 
dustry, it needs the understanding in- 
sistence of top management behind it. 


ly a recent letter directed to the key 
executives of AGA member com- 
panies, Mr. Hulcy declared that the 
safety record of the gas industry was 
anything but satisfactory and that 
something must be done about it. He 
said the AGA Accident Prevention 
Committee is concerned about the 
problem of safety and is doing some- 
thing about it. The efforts of this 
committee can only be successful if it 
can encourage management to take a 
more active part in accident preven- 
tion, the association president stated. 

There were 6,000 disabling acci- 
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FREQUENCY RATE 


QUABLUNG INJURIES 
PER (000,000 MAN-WHOURS ‘ 


COMMUNICATIONS IME 2.14 : 
AIRCRAFT MAF 4.25 (33) .23 
ELECTRICAL EQUIP, 4.83 (39) .23 
STEEL 4.96 
RUBBER 5.10 
CEME 5.18 
GHEMICAL 5.72 @ Figures in parentheses show 
TOBACCO 5.97 average time charge per case 
AUTOMOBILE 6.35 
SERVICE 6.37 
PRINTING & PUB. 6.77 (100) .51 
AAISC. MANUFACTURING 7.43 (72) .57 
TEXTILE 7.88 (90) .57 
GLASS 7.98 (106) .60 
RAILROAD EQUIP. 8.35 (85) .63 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL TRADE 8.69 (63) .64 
SHEET METAL 8.84 (78) .69 
SHIPBUILDING 8.86 (68) .73 
STORAGE & WAREHOUSING 10.14 (49) .76 
Ha 2 wovstees +d 10.14 (71) .89 
PETROLEUM 10.54 (56) .90 
MACHINERY 10.79 (54) .99 
PULP & PAPER 1.62 (100) 1.02 
MON-FERROUS METALS & PROD. 11.91 (89) 1.03 
IRON & STEEL PROD. 12.40 (100) 1.03 
MEAT PACKING 12.74 (94) 1.20 
AIR TRANSPORT 12.97 (145) 1.28 
FOUNDRY 13.87 (57) 1.32 
ELECTRIC UTILITIES 14.02 (103) 1.43 
LEATHER 14.08 (30!) 1.49 
TRANSIT 15.56 


(130) 1.54 
FOOD 16.05 (194) 1.62 


17.43 (86) 2.09 

17.92 (HO) 2.15 
19.48 (427) 2.21 
22.33 (104) 2.33 


23.25 (168) 2.37 
24.45 


33.63 
41.48) 
47,72) 
Courtesy, National Safety Council, Inc. 
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SEVERITY RATE 


(94) .40 
(57) .46 
(33) .46 
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dents in the gas industry during 1949. 
On the basis of direct cost alone 
these injuries cost the industry about 
$2,000,000. It has been estimated that 
the hidden cost behind each disabling 
injury is about four times the direct 
cost, so it can conservatively be stated 
that disabling injuries added a total 
of more than $15,000,000 to the ex- 
pense of the gas industry last year. 
The total payroll of the gas industry 
was about $584,000,000 in 1949. 


HEN the enormous toll of non- 

disabling accidents is added to the 
cost of disabling injuries, it becomes 
evident that it is an economic urgency 
as well as a patriotic duty for the gas 
industry to improve its safety record. 
Mr. Hulcy believes that efficient op- 
eration is the goal of all executives and 
that 100 per cent safety, therefore, 
should be the objective of efficient 
management. 

The gas industry safety campaign 
was Officially launched last September 
when more than 150 safety representa- 
tives of gas utilities met in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the first national con- 
vention specifically devoted to acci- 
dent prevention and safety within the 
gas industry. The delegates were ex- 
posed to three days of indoctrination 
on the newest developments in safe 
practices and the latest techniques for 
enlisting the interest and support of 
all employees in accident prevention. 

Under an award system sponsored 


by the AGA Accident Prevention - 


Committee, citations were awarded to 
36 gas utility companies which had 
reduced both their accident frequency 
and severity rates during the previous 
year. More than 100 companies had 
effected a 25 per cent reduction in 
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either the accident frequency or the 
severity categories in 1949, but still 
the industry ranked thirty-fourth 
among all industries in the frequency 
of disabling accidents and was twenty- 
second from the top in the severity 
listings. 


HE award system has been carried 

further and citations and plaques 
are awarded by AGA to particular de- 
partments of gas utility companies 
achieving records of more than one 
million man-hours of work without a 
disabling injury. Individual gas util- 
ity companies also are encouraging an 
active interest by employees in acci- 
dent prevention through recognition 
of unusual safety records. 

One such instance recently was re- 
ported in the Elyria district of the 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, which was 
awarded an AGA certificate honoring 
4,026,884 man-hours of work without 
a disabling injury in a period dating 
from April 2, 1939, to April 30, 1950. 
In addition to the certificate, more 
than two hundred district employees 
who shared in the winning of the 
award were presented with combina- 
tion pencil and ball point pens by the 
company. Each individual award was 
inscribed with the name of the em- 
ployee and a message conveying the 
company’s appreciation of the help of 
the employee in establishing the dis- 
trict’s unbroken safety record. The 
current citation from AGA was the 
fourth given to the Elyria, Ohio, dis- 
trict for completion of so many 
million hours of work without an ac- 
cident. 

Such records are achieved only 
after every employee of a district or 
a company has been made safety con- 
APR. 12, 1951 
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Management’s Responsibility for Accidents 


<4 Geren education is a long and continuous task, and management 

has the ultimate responsibility as to whether the industry’s acci- 

dent program will succeed or fail. Accidents have proved to be costly. 
They hurt the morale of workers as well as hurting production.” 





scious. It is in this work that Presi- 
dent Hulcy and the AGA Accident 
Prevention Committee need the strong 
support of top management. Most 
companies have efficient safety execu- 
tives, but conditions often handicap 
the work of these safety directors. 

Top executive orders often are 
needed to correct conditions that may 
be regarded as accident hazards. Sur- 
veys indicated that only 10 per cent 
of all accidents are caused by unsafe 
conditions, while 90 per cent can be 
attributed to unsafe practices. But the 
elimination of the existing 10 per cent 
hazard by remedying those unsafe 
conditions is a big step toward 100 
per cent safety. 


| greniareer Hulcy’s first call for help 
from gas utility companies already 
has brought many valuable sugges- 
tions and comments, testifying that 
the industry has been awakened to the 
task of preserving its man power to 
its fullest extent. These suggestions 
ranged from recommendations for the 
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gathering, editing, and distribution of 
safety ideas by AGA to calls for 
specific help from the accident preven- 
tion committee in setting up safety or- 
ganizations in companies that do not 
presently have them. Information on 
new problems and new processes for 
handling them were requested. 

In most of the case histories report- 
ed, best results have been achieved by 
thorough indoctrination of all branches 
of employees with the first step com- 
prising the education of supervisory 
personnel. Monthly or even more fre- 
quent safety meetings are held under 
the guidance of the trained super- 
visory personnel with educational 
programs at each of the meetings. Top 
executives have attended these meet- 
ings in many instances. Varied forms 
of safety publicity and departmental 
safety contests support these pro- 
grams. 

New employees offer the greatest 
problem and the companies boasting 
the best safety records achieve these 
records only through the full-time co- 
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éperation of employees, with the new 
employees getting intense safety in- 
doctrination from fellow employees. 
Good housekeeping programs have 
proved exceedingly beneficial to many 
gas companies. This embraces more 
than inspections to ensure clean floors, 
well-lighted work areas, safe disposal 
of waste material, and similar safe- 
guards. Good housekeeping also can 
be broadened to include thorough in- 
spection of tools, trucks, equipment, 
and other studies that will help remove 


accident hazards. 
). ewes to the eyes and to the 
feet show most frequently in the 
gas industry and although safety gog- 
gles are made available by most com- 
panies and specially constructed safety 
shoes are recommended for all em- 
ployees liable to foot injuries, safety 
exponents encounter the greatest 
difficulty in promoting constant use of 
these safeguards. Here again, it is 
found that the new employees are most 
careless in utilizing protective equip- 
ment. 
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It has been suggested that AGA and 
the accident prevention committee 
create awards for smaller companies 
with awards for 250,000 and 500,000 
man-hour periods without disabling 
injuries. Suggestion systems with 
cash awards for all safety suggestions 
accepted is another recommendation 
gas utility companies could adopt. 
Publication of details of unusual acci- 
dents, as is now being done by some 
corporations, would further empha- 
size the need for safety consciousness. 

Safety education is a long and con- 
tinuous task, and management has the 
ultimate responsibility as to whether 
the industry’s accident program will 
succeed or fail. Accidents have proved 
to be costly. They hurt the morale of 
workers as well as hurting production. 
Many accidents can be avoided and 
Mr. Hulcy and the AGA Accident 
Prevention Committee are accepting a 
challenge to improve the safety record 
of the gas industry to a point where its 
man power available for the nation’s 
defense effort will be at the highest 
possible level. 









precaution material in order 











and first-aid aspects of ARP 













NSC Public Utilities Disaster Committee 


HE National Safety Council Public Utilities Section’s dis- 
aster committee has as its function the review of air-raid 


to evaluate items of interest to 


utility company safety directors and supervisors. It is in no way 
intended to conflict with the existing national, state, and local 
agency plans under the Federal civil defense program. Neither 
is it intended that the committee operate in the planning or func- 
tioning area of the industry as it relates to plant protection and 
participation in utility or industry ARP activities. 

The committee will review information relating to the safety 


work, films, posters, government 


releases, municipal alert reports, etc. The results will be dissemt- 
nated to safety directors of member companies to ensure that 
pertinent data will reach the safety supervisors. 

Although appointed as a result of the present emergency, the 
committce will continue to cover all types of catastrophies which 
might involve public utilities. 
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The FCC Reforms Itself 


Following years of threatened reorganization by 

Congress, the FCC has quietly been reorganizing 

itself. Half of the commission’s reorganization has 

been completed—that of common carrier, safety, and 

speech. Here is an account of what has been going 
on behind the FCC scenes. 


By CHARLES KOBLENTZ* 


Federal Communications Com- 

mission has had its regulatory 
staff organized in four bureaus—ac- 
counting, engineering, law, and the 
secretary. During the latter part of 
1949 the commission began the re- 
alignment of its staff, abolishing the 
existing professional bureaus and 
creating in their place bureaus con- 
cerned with the major regulatory 
fields for which the commission has 
authority. Coincident with this staff 
reorganization, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission took steps to im- 
prove its internal management so that 
it could carry out its responsibilities 
with greater effectiveness. This 
article discusses the changes set in mo- 
tion by the commission and describes 
the new organizational patterns 
through which the commission will 
more effectively accomplish the ob- 


Sra its establishment in 1934 the 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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jectives set for it by the Congress. 
Ever since the Congress created 
regulatory commissions in the Federal 
government there have been cries for 
their abolition. The most frequent 
criticism of regulatory commissions 
has been that they are inefficient. 
The Hoover Commission, to the 
surprise of many, found “that the in- 
dependent regulatory commissions 
have a proper place in the machinery 
of our government, a place very like 
that originally conceived, but that the 
role of these commissions as originally 
established has not been adequately 
fulfilled.” The Hoover Commission 
noted that the principal reasons for 
the above deficiencies were inadequate 
promotion and planning, lack of ad- 
ministrative direction, and red tape in 
procedures. These conclusions by the 
Hoover Commission, which had been 
noted with respect to the FCC by such 
other observers as congressional com- 
mittees, the Bureau of the Budget, 
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and the commissioners themselves, 
helped to set the stage for a thorough- 
going analysis to determine how the 
Federal Communications Commission 
could better fulfill the rdle Congress 
intended for it. 








HE Federal Communications 

Commission was given authority 
by the Communications Act of 1934 
to regulate “interstate and foreign 
commerce in communications by wire 
and radio so as to make available, so 
far as possible, to all of the people of 
the United States a rapid, efficient, na- 
tion-wide, and world-wide wire and 
radio communication service with 
adequate facilities at reasonable 
charges...” 

In performing its regulatory func- 
tions the Federal Communications 
Commission engages in a number of 
diverse activities. Among the more 
important activities are: 












1. Granting or refusing licenses re- 
quired by a party subject to regu- 
lation in order to furnish or extend 
services. 

Prescribing the service standards 
to be met by the regulated com- 
pany. 

Granting or refusing approval for 
mergers, acquisitions, and similar 
actions. 

Fixing maximum and minimum 
rates to be charged and forbidding 
discrimination or preferences. 
Prescribing accounting standards 
and methods—as a means for mak- 
ing judgments with respect to the 
other four. 


Each aspect of the regulatory pic- 
ture noted above has many ramifica- 
tions, but the principal professional 
skills and training required of a staff 
of a commission in the regulatory 
process are accounting, economics, en- 
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gineering, and law. These are the 
areas in which expert counsel is re- 
quired by the commissioners to sup- 
plement their own broad social, eco- 
nomic, and technological understand- 
ing of the intent of the act for which 
they are responsible. 
. seemed natural, then, that at the 
outset the FCC should arrange the 
commission staff to carry on its regu- 
latory work on the basis of profes- 
sional training and experience. It ap- 
peared that at least two advantages 
were to be gained by organizing the 
staff on the basis of professions : 

First, with all persons of a single 
profession in one bureau it would be 
possible to secure the best professional 
advice on the judgments involved in 
any regulatory problem. 

Second, recommendations coming 
before the commission would repre- 
sent the analysis and judgment of each 
professional group. The commission- 
ers would then be in a position to 
weigh the points of view of each of the 
professions—particularly where dif- 
ferences in conclusions and recom- 
mendations occurred—and arrive at a 
decision reflecting a composite point 
of view. This feature was considered 
to be of considerable importance since 
it appeared to contain a system of 
checks and balances whereby the staff 
of the commission could not dominate 
the thinking of the commissioners. 

The changes that occurred in the 
fields subject to commission regula- 
tion during the fifteen years of its ex- 
istence from the time of the establish- 
ment of the commission until the 
management study undertaken at 
the direction of the commissioners 
made necessary a realignment of 
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the commission’s staff organization. 

The radio regulatory activities of 
the commission had grown at a far 
more rapid rate than did the commis- 
sion’s wire communications work. 
Broadcasting, both aural and visual, 
had undergone considerable develop- 
ment. New and specialized uses of 
radio were made possible, and thou- 
sands of additional public and private 
users of radio and electronics devices 
became subject to FCC regulation. 

As a result of this technological and 
economic transition the problems the 
commission faced in each area of its 
regulatory activities began to under- 
go achange. The amount of time the 
commissioners devoted to matters 
coming to them was reapportioned and 
problems which could receive con- 
siderable time and attention fifteen 
years ago of necessity now had to be 
disposed of more rapidly. 


HE regulation of radio and in- 

terstate wire communications was 
not only more varied, but it had be- 
come more complex. The volume of 
decisions, opinions, and actions of the 
commission had increased as the num- 
ber of parties subject to commission 
regulation grew. Coincident with this 
growth and greater complexity, the 
commission staff increased in size so 
that by 1949 the commission had a 


e 


staff of about 1,300 employees to cope 
with all of its problems. It no longer 
counted applications for licenses sub- 
mitted to the commission in the hun- 
dreds but rather in the tens of thou- 
sands. 


A the staff and problems increased, 
direction and control by the com- 
missioners of the activities carried on 
within the commission became more 
difficult to achieve. The apparent ad- 
vantages of a professional organiza- 
tion were lost beneath the volume of 
paper work that swamped the commis- 
sion. With a large organization com- 
partmentalized along professional 
lines, relatively simple applications by 
the public had to be routed through 
each of the professional bureaus, re- 
quiring many persons to handle the 
same application, with the natural re- 
sult that delays occurred. 

In the area of rule making, which is 
at the very heart of the regulatory 
process, the organization of work by 
professions made the development of 
rules more difficult. The commission 
could not look to any one person or 
organizational unit and say, “Have a 
set of rules on this subject drafted by 
X date.” With minor exceptions 
there was no one bureau responsible 
for specific parts of the commission’s 
rules. All bureaus shared responsi- 


tions Commission has had its regulatory staff organized in 


q “SINCE its establishment in 1934 the Federal Communica- 


four bureaus—accounting, engineering, law, and the secre- 
tary. During the latter part of 1949 the commission began 
the realignment of its staff, abolishing the existing profes- 
sional bureaus and creating in their place bureaus concerned 
with the major regulatory fields for which the commission 


has authority.” 
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bility and in sharing responsibility 
none could be held responsible. 
Ts professional type organization 
also made it difficult for the com- 
mission to evaluate its many activities 
and apply its limited resources in the 
areas where they would be most effec- 
tive. 
The regulatory process is at best 


a difficult undertaking. The informa- 
tion and judgments that must be 






















Za- " 
of § brought to bear on regulatory issues 
is.  2te great. With limited resources of 
n- § money and personnel the FCC needs 
ai to be aware of all its problems and de- 
by termine just how it is to apportion its 
sh resources so that they can be most 
“a effectively and profitably utilized. It 
be becomes of the greatest importance 
mt for an agency of government, such as 

the FCC, to set forth a priority of 
te projects and determine just what pro- 

portion of the total funds and em- 
d ployees available can be devoted to 
f each of them. What may appear as a 
. major project to one segment of the 
. commission’s staff may in reality be 
' of relatively minor significance when 
' 


viewed from the point of view of the 
total job of the commission. It is diffi- 
cult to achieve an over-all perspective 
without a centralized program plan- 
ning and project control mechanism. 
Such planning and control are ex- 
tremely difficult to accomplish in an 
organization which has responsibility 
apportioned among interdependent 
professions, since each profession has 
only a segment of the over-all program 
and projects within its purview. The 
new organization should permit the 
commission to apply its resources 
much more effectively and should im- 
prove regulation commensurately. 
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iy was indicated above that there 

were four bureaus—accounting, 
engineering, law, and the secretary— 
that were responsible for carrying on 
the regulatory work of the commis- 
sion. Each of these bureaus were 
charged with any and all functions 
that their professional competence 
qualified them for. And to some ex- 
tent each profession became the judge 
of what constituted the scope of its 
profession. 

The “Report of the Management 
Survey of Common Carrier Activi- 
ties” observed that “As we proceeded 
with our interviews (of employees en- 
gaged in common carrier work), we 
frequently heard comments that the 
engineers were doing accountants’ 
work, accountants doing engineers’ 
work, and that the lawyers wanted to 
have the last say as to the recommen- 
dations of the whole staff. This feel- 
ing results from the fact that much of 
the work can be done by persons of 
any of these trainings, or even with 
other analytical training.” 

The organization of the commis- 
sion did not contribute to clear lines 
of demarcation as to what the province 
of each part of the staff was. A brief 
review of each of the four bureaus 
under the professional organization 
and of the place of common carrier 
functions in each bureau indicates the 
administrative problems that handi- 
capped the commission. 

The bureau of accounting consist- 
ed of five divisions, three of which— 
accounting regulations division, field 
division, and rates division—were de- 
voted exclusively to common carrier 
work. A fourth, the economics and 
statistics division, had about one-half 
of its staff engaged in common car- 
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Streamlining FCC Performance 


6¢ 


ITHOUT doubt the final test of any management change in a 


government organization is the reaction of the people who 

must do business with the agency and the legislators who must evaluate 

the performance of the organization. Within the next several years, if 

the FCC is able to cover more ground faster and better, then the reor- 
ganization will speak for itself.” 





rier work. The fifth division was con- 
cerned exclusively with broadcasting. 


i Bar bureau of engineering includ- 
ed twelve divisions. One known 
as the common carrier division was 
engaged entirely in common carrier 
work. Two divisions devoted a small 
portion of their time to common car- 
rier, and the other nine divisions were 
concerned with work other than com- 
mon carrier. 

The bureau of law had four divi- 
sions, and it too had one division called 
the common carrier division, devoted 
exclusively to common carrier matters. 
Another division was responsible for 
all litigation matters in the commis- 
sion, including common carrier litiga- 
tion, and the other two divisions en- 
gaged in other commission work. 

In the bureau of the secretary only 
one section of the license division— 
one of the three divisions of this 
APR. 12, 1951 


bureau—had virtually its entire staff 
working on common carrier; the rest 
of the bureau was devoted to other 
commission activity. 

A number of practices and pro- 
cedures developed which the staff and 
the commission recognized as being 
awkward, but an inescapable result of 
the professional type organization. A 
large number of committees were 
formed within the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, and multiple 
representation on governmental and 
nongovernment committees developed 
in order to give proper representation 
to each segment of the commission’s 
expert staff. The time devoted to com- 
mittee representation detracted from 
the time devoted to other aspects of 
commission activity. 


. / ‘HE working arrangements that 
developed across bureau lines 
were indicative of the inadequacies of 
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the organization that existed. Such 
matters as studies of depreciation in- 
volved the codperative consideration 
between personnel of the original cost 
and depreciation branch, accounting 
regulations division, bureau of ac- 
counting, with personnel of the rate 
branch of the common carrier division, 
bureau of engineering. And if the 
findings and conclusions of these two 
bureaus required some legal interpre- 
tation or some commission action, all 
of their data and recommendations 
were transmitted to the bureau of law, 
common carrier division, rates branch. 


Or illustrations of constant 
crossing between bureaus to get 
action could be cited. Even in the case 
of correspondence on applications for 
extension or discontinuance of service 
there was consultation between the 
bureaus. At times it was apparent that 
the accomplishments that the FCC 
made were in spite of the organization 
through which it worked—organiza- 
tion certainly did not expedite the flow 
of work. 

But even more important than this 
lack of administrative efficiency was 
the lack of a coérdinated program of 
activity between the bureaus. When 
work performed by accountants or en- 
gineers did not fit into the activity 
patterns of the bureau of law the work 
was not always brought to a fruitful 
conclusion since legal assistance is re- 
quired frequently before final action 
can be taken on a regulatory matter. 
And, similarly, if the lawyers thought 
a given set of problems merited atten- 
tion, and either of the other bureaus 
did not devote time to accomplish the 
necessary research and analysis, then 
the lawyers’ efforts were stymied. 
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THE FCC REFORMS ITSELF , 


Much was accomplished — but it 
was truly a tribute to the hard work 
and diligence of the commission. 


HE first reorganization survey of 

the Federal Communications 
Commission, completed in January, 
1950, examined its common carrier 
activities, and the second such survey, 
completed in May, 1950, reviewed the 
safety and special radio services func- 
tions. As a result of the two intensive 
studies of commission activities, the 
commissioners adopted a new frame 
of organization, establishing the com- 
mon carrier bureau and safety and 
special radio services bureau (and 
probably ultimately a broadcast bureau 
and a field monitoring bureau). In ad- 
dition, staff offices—offices of the chief 
engineer, general counsel, and chief 
accountant—were created. 

The commission gained at least six 
advantages in its staff work by setting 
up a bureau encompassing related 
functions such as common carrier : 

First, the commission, by having a 
central point of staff responsibility 
and accountability for performing its 
common carrier work, could plan bet- 
ter, execute better, and control better 
its common carrier program. 

Second, more clear-cut programs 
could emerge, perspective could be 
gained, and staff effort could be direct- 
ed in accordance with a planned pri- 
ority of projects. 

Third, solution of common carrier 
problems, many of which required ac- 
tion by mutual consent of all of the 
professional bureaus concerned with 
regulation, could be secured within one 
bureau. 

Fourth, cumbersome relationships 
between organizational units could be 
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eliminated with resulting economy and 
greater speed of service to the public, 
in that a minimum of crossing over 
between bureaus would be necessary, 
and overlapping of effort could be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Fifth, responsibility which each part 
of the commission has for taking ac- 
tion would be clearly defined, leading 
perhaps to the further delegation of 
the noncontroversial matters to the 
staff and thereby speeding up the work 
of the commission. 

Sixth, efficiency would be more eas- 
ily achieved, the organizational struc- 
ture would contribute to and be gov- 
erned by efficient work processes, and 
persons working on similar and related 
problems would be placed in the same 
organizational components and in the 
same or adjoining work areas. 


B Poems six advantages apply not 
alone to the common carrier work 
of the commission but, as was later 
demonstrated, were applicable to the 
safety and special radio services ac- 
tivities and would apply equally to the 
broadcast activities. 

With the definition of the rédle of 
the regulatory bureaus as having re- 
sponsibility and authority for the 
formulation of rules and policy recom- 
mendations to the commission and for 
administering the commission’s regu- 


e 


latory program in specifically defined 
areas, the reorganization of the com- 
mission was not yet complete. There 
remained important functions which 
the commission could not assign to any 
one of the new bureaus. The new or- 
ganization of the commission provid- 
ed for the establishment of three staff 
offices—the chief accountant, chief en- 
gineer, and the general counsel. These 
offices, when the reorganization is 
completed, will consist of relatively 
small groups of professional person- 
nel who will perform two types of 
functions: to discharge responsibili- 
ties of a commission-wide nature, and 
to serve in an advisory and consulta- 
tive capacity to the commission. 

Under this new organization the 
general counsel is charged with re- 
sponsibility for litigation, codrdinat- 
ing legislation, interpreting statutes 
and regulations, formulating pro- 
cedural rules of general applicability, 
reviewing all rules for consistency 
with other rules, and rendering advice 
on rules which affect two or more 
bureaus. 

The réle of the chief accountant in 
the new organization is to advise on 
accounting principles and economic 
and statistical matters, and to main- 
tain an economic and statistical refer- 
ence service. 

The principal functions of the chief 


“Eacu aspect of the regulatory picture ... has many rami- 
fications, but the principal professional skills and training 
required of a staff of a commission in the regulatory process 
are accounting, economics, engineering, and law. These are 
the areas in which expert counsel is required by the com- 
missioners to supplement their own broad social, economic, 
and technological understanding of the intent of the act for 


which they are responsible.” 
490 
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engineer in the new organization are 
to conduct research in and to advise 
on matters of applied technical re- 
search, allocation and utilization of 
radio frequencies, and the establish- 
ment of engineering rules, standards, 
and practices. 


Wwe the staff offices were given 
the important responsibilities 
noted above, every effort was made to 
relieve them of operating responsibili- 
ties—such as passing on individual ap- 
plications with respect to licenses to 
operate or petitions for rate changes 
—and to permit them to serve as effec- 
tive staff experts. 

The need for uniformity and inte- 
gration of the standards, policies, and 
methods of the commission, so that 
commission business can proceed with 
reasonable uniformity between the 
bureaus, was one of the important re- 
sponsibilities placed in the staff offices 
by the commission. The commission 
was specific in directing the new staff 
offices, after the safety and special 
radio services bureau was established, 
to take immediate steps to achieve 
higher standards and _ uniformity 
where possible in the promulgation of 
rules and in the preparation of techni- 
cal standards established under the 
authority of the commission. The 
commission is aware that differences 
in technical standards, where no differ- 
ences need occur, impose an undue 
burden on those subject to commission 
regulation, and that lack of uniformity 
in the language, format, coverage, and 
arrangement of rules issued by the 
commission does not make for ease in 
obtaining compliance with the rules of 
the commission. 

When the staff reorganization of 
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the commission has been completed a 
more productive use of personnel will 
result which in turn will mean that the 
commission should be able to more 
effectively serve the public and the in- 
dustries which it is called upon to regu- 
late. 


= us look briefly at the internal 
arrangement of functions within 
the new bureaus. The two new 
bureaus which have been established— 
common carrier and safety and special 
radio services—had presented differ- 
ent problems, in that the regulatory 
requirements in the common carrier 
field are quite different than those in 
the safety and special radio services. 
The new plan of organization in each 
bureau reflects the fundamental dif- 
ferences in regulatory objectives. 

The commission created three prin- 
cipal divisions in the common carrier 
bureau: telephone division, telegraph 
division, and international division. 
The foremost requirement governing 
the formation of the organization in 
common carrier was the need for de- 
velopment of a common carrier pro- 
gram for each of the industries subject 
to regulation, and the establishment of 
the three divisions made possible con- 
certed effort by the staff in program 
formulation. 

By way of illustration as to the 
scope of responsibility of the three in- 
dustry divisions in the common car- 
rier bureau, the telephone division has 
been made responsible for all rate and 
service matters of the domestic tele- 
phone industry. This division is now 
charged with examining and keeping 
abreast of what the carriers do, and 
then making recommendations to the 
commission on all telephone matters. 
APR. 12, 1951 
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It is no longer necessary for personnel 
of one segment of the commission to 
set up working committees with other 
parts of the commission staff or to 
send papers up and back for considera- 
tion before a decision can be reached 
as to the need for action. 


= predominant consideration in 
setting up the divisions within the 
common carrier bureau was the recog- 
nition that all common carrier regula- 
tion as it affects one industry is inter- 
related — and that the need for de- 
veloping a comprehensive program 
encompassing all aspects of the rates 
and services factors was the most 
compelling consideration to be taken 
into account in setting up the com- 
mon carrier bureau. 

On the other hand, the safety and 
special radio services bureau present- 
ed quite a different problem. In these 
services the primary need, in order to 
provide speedier and more satisfac- 
tory service, was to separate the day- 
to-day problems of passing on the 
thousands of requests for authoriza- 
tions from the broader responsibilities 
of developing rules, working with 
users and potential users in the formu- 
lation of assignment plans for use of 
available radio frequencies, establish- 
ing technical standards to get more 
efficient utilization of the radio fre- 
quencies, and similar matters. 

In the safety and special radio serv- 
ices bureau, the separation of the day- 
to-day licensing work from the other 
activities led to the establishment of 
five divisions: four divisions dealing 
with the broader problems of regula- 
tion and promotion and the fifth pass- 
ing on applications for authorization 
and providing information and advice 
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to those interested in securing 
authorizations to operate in these serv- 
ices. 

The two regulatory bureaus estab- 
lished by the FCC were organized 
after careful consideration was given 
to all factors involved in the question: 
“What arrangement of functions will 
be most effective in discharging the 
regulatory responsibilities imposed on 
each bureau?” 


w= can the public and those 
subject to commission regulation 
expect as a result of the organizational 
and management changes that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has 
made? There are two things with 
which each group is concerned—both 
want just decisions and both want 
speedy decisions. In the regulation of 
private business by government— 
whether Federal, state, or local—slow- 
ness of decision and action or inatten- 
tiveness to important matters by rea- 
son of lack of time can mean lack of 
justice. Better organization should 
enable the FCC to expedite its opera- 
tions. 

Persons doing business with the 
commission will not have to make the 
rounds of the commission offices in 
order to transact business or secure 
information. If common carrier in- 
formation is desired, one stop at the 
common carrier bureau should be 
adequate to secure whatever informa- 
tion is available—and the same should 
be true of the other bureaus. 

The commission is now geared to 
set up a correlated program in each 
field and to establish a priority of proj- 
ects so that the staff will concentrate 
its efforts on the most urgent matters 
—which in turn will enable the com- 
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mission to channel its efforts along 
lines which it considers to be most de- 
sirable. 

The commission now has an organi- 
zation at the staff level to which great- 
er delegations may be made, giving the 
commissioners more time to attend to 
the broader and more important policy 
matters. 


HE commissioners have now been 
provided with the organization 
and management tools to achieve bet- 
ter control of the problems of the in- 


dustries they must regulate, thereby 
fulfilling more adequately the objec- 
tives of the Congress in establishing 
FCC. 

Without doubt the final test of any 
management change in a government 
organization is the reaction of the 
people who must do business with the 
agency and the legislators who must 
evaluate the performance of the or- 
ganization. Within the next several 
years, if the FCC is able to cover more 
ground faster and better, then the re- 
organization will speak for itself. 





Chamber Group Wants Changes in 
Transport Policies 


my > transportation and communication committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, at a 
meeting [in Washington, D. C.] . . . adopted final recom- 
mended policies for consideration of the chamber member- 
ship at the annual meeting in May. 

“The committee suggested a number of revisions in urban 
transportation policies, including added recognition of the need 
for improving the economic climate in which local transit 
operates. 

“New policy also states that ‘the level of discriminatory 
taxes on public transit for the privilege of operating over city 
streets is contrary to the public good and should therefore be 
eliminated.’ 

“Another policy recommends that ‘the amount of refund of 
state gasoline taxes to a community should take into account the 
motor fuel tax derived from motor vehicle travel within that 
community.’ 

“The committee went on record as opposing the St. Lawrence 
seaway project and recommended that motor vehicle size and 
weight regulation be a state rather than a Federal responsibility, 
although it was suggested that states codperate in eliminating 
special regulations that would unnecessarily restrict traffic. 

“The committee recommended establishment of a perma- 
nent single transportation regulatory agency, except for emer- 
gency transport functions, reporting to Congress, with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and Federal Maritime Board kept free of control by the ex- 
ecutive branch pending establishment of the single agency. 

“The committee also framed policy with respect to the freight 
car shortage and air transportation.” 

—Excerpt from Passenger Transport. 
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No Charge to Recreation 


HE article “Do We Need a Recreation 

Policy?”, by John J. Hassett, in your issue 
of February 1, 1951, contains some misleading 
statements about TVA. The most serious is a 
direct implication—almost a direct statement— 
that TVA has “written off” a part of the in- 
vestment in its multiple-purpose water control 
system to recreation. This is not true. 

(Mr. Sturdevant here refers to a passage in 
the Hassett article which states that TVA 
[responding to a request in 1948 by Senator 
Malone, Republican, Nevada] had found “at- 
tributable to navigation” an item of $1,000,000 
a year for fishing and recreational boating. 
Hassett claimed that this figure had been taken 
from an engineering report on recreational 
benefits that would accrue following additional 
expenditures, He also referred to TVA esti- 
mates in 1947 as to the recreational benefits ob- 
tained by persons who visited TVA lakes, 
dams, and other facilities —Ed. ) 

The TVA “report” to which Mr. Hassett 
refers was not requested by Senator Malone, 
but was a statement presented to the chief 
engineer of the Federal Power Commission 
for use in compiling its report. As stated clear- 
ly by FPC on page 37 of its report, “TVA did 
not estimate the annual benefit creditable to the 
navigation system for fishing and recreational 
boating.” The TVA statement, which was an 
appendix to the FPC report, said “TVA, while 
it has emphasized that these collateral benefits 
(of which recreation is but one of a number) 
in connection with the Tennessee river are 
substantial, has not thus far attempted to place 
a dollar value on them.” The U. S. Army Engi- 
neers did place a value of $1,000,000 annually 
on fishing and recreational boating, and this 
was noted by the FPC in its report. The foot- 
note to which Mr, Hassett refers dealt with 
costs which would result from construction of 
new locks at Wilson dam which, as plainly set 
forth in the engineers’ statement, would be “all 
chargeable to navigation.” 

The above indicates the pervasive unreli- 
ability of Mr. Hassett’s article so far as TVA 
is concerned 


HE recreation value of the TVA lakes is 
substantial, as indicated by the fact that 
the recreation investment on and along TVA 
lakes by states, counties, cities, and private 
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citizens amounted to $21,000,000 at the end of 
1949, compared with $13,000,000 in 1947. But 
there is no justification for Mr. Hassett’s in- 
sinuation that the books of TVA show a 
“write-off” of any kind to recreation. Section 
14 of the TVA Act provides for allocation of 
investment in dams, reservoirs, and power 
plants among “(1) flood control, (2) naviga- 
tion, (3) fertilizer, (4) national defense, and 
(5) development of power.” As a practical 
matter, no allocations have been made to na- 
tional defense and fertilizer, and the entire 
investment has been allocated among naviga- 
tion, flood control, and power, After allocating 
all single-purpose investment (navigation 
locks, powerhouses, etc.) to the respective pur- 
poses served by the facilities, and allocating 
the investment serving several purposes among 
such purposes, the total investment in naviga- 
tion, flood control, and power is divided ap- 
proximately as follows: navigation, 18 per 
cent; flood control, 19 per cent; and power, 
63 per cent. 

In view of the serious inaccuracies in Mr. 
Hassett’s references to TVA, we believe that 
your readers are entitled to the above facts. 

—W. L. Srurpevant, 
Director of Information, 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


¥ 
Value of Service Units 


Yo recent comparison of the service value 
of today’s streetcar ride with the transit 
ride of fifty years ago, is an interesting thought 
which could be applied to other utility services. 
The kilowatt hour and the cubic foot of gas 
have the same quantitative value, year after 
year, like the loaf of bread. But is not the 
telephone service of today three times more 
valuable than it was a half-century ago, if the 
city exchange area has trebled in size—as in 
the case of the streetcar ride? 

As your editorial stated, the loaf of bread 
which used to cost a nickel and now costs 15 
cents is not three times heavier or better. 
Neither is the kilowatt hour which used to 
cost more. But has not the availability of 
telephone service, like the streetcar ride, 
improved in potential value 200 per cent? 

—JONATHAN GrBps, 
Elmira, New York. 
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A Full-time WRPC? 


VER since the President appointed 

his special Water Resources Policy 
Commission, back in 1949, it has existed 
only by virtue of executive order. But 
with the completion of its recent 3-vol- 
ume report, the belief is growing that 
President Truman has other work for 
this group to do, and may convert it into 
a full-time agency. Indeed, if advance re- 
ports of the legislative recommendation 
(growing out of the WRPC studies) 
can be credited, the WRPC may some 
day grow into a super-duper planning 
agency. 

Of course, it would probably have a 
different label and perhaps even a differ- 
ent organization, in one way or another. 
But the fact remains that Truman is 
pleased with the work of this group, 
headed by Morris Llewellyn Cooke, and 
most actively promoted by its full-time 
member, former FPC Commissioner 
Leland Olds. So, it would not be surpris- 
ing if the President’s benediction took 
the form of the biblical admonition: 
“Well done good and faithful servant, 
because thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will place thee ruler over 
many.” 

Yet, before all this can come to pass, 
WRPC would have to get some statutory 
clothes to put on. For this reason, at- 
tention has been directed at a brief and 
modest bill (S 1144) introduced in the 
Senate on March 15th. It was slipped in 
among a series of eighteen reorganization 
bills which are supposed to carry out 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. In a word, this bill would 
establish, within the executive office of 
the President, a “Board of Analysis for 
Engineering and Architectural Projects 
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and Drainage Area Advisory Commis- 
sions.” 


Po oyvyry this is not a new idea. 
As far as titles go, the Hoover 
Commission did make a recommendation 
along this line. As a matter of fact, 
Senator O’Mahoney (Democrat, Wyo- 
ming) offered a similar bill during the 
81st Congress, as an amendment to the 
Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Bill. 
O’Mahoney’s amendment was killed, at 
that time, by the Senate Public Works 
Committee—the same committee which 
now has the new bill (S 1144). 

But it is the substance rather than the 
form which commands attention in this 
bill—if we would consider its possible 
utilization as a launching device for the 
WRPC as a regularly commissioned 
craft on the seas of bureaucracy. Note 
the following function of the proposed 
board : 


It shall be the duty of the board, 
under the direction and control of the 
President, to make investigations, 
analyses, and reports with recom- 
mendations, with respect to all con- 
templated major public projects in- 
volving flood control, water supply 
and development, irrigation, reclama- 
tion, rivers, harbors, and canals, and 
with respect to all contemplated major 
public, quasi public, and mixed hydro- 
electric power development projects. 
Such investigations, analyses, and re- 
ports shall include, in addition to the 
engineering and architectural aspects 
of the projects, consideration of the 
propriety of the projects and their 
economic feasibility and benefit to the 
public, particularly in relation to their 
ultimate costs. 
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Another section of the bill goes on to 
provide for regional advisory commis- 
sions “for each major drainage area.” 
But these regional groups, including 
some designates of state governors, and 
some serving on a $50 per diem basis, 
would have no real authority. They 
would function “in a coordinating and ad- 
visory capacity but without administra- 
tive authority.” Translated from gob- 
bledygook into plain English, that means 
they would serve as so much window 
dressing to appease so-called “home 
rule” sentiment. 

Like most of the other reorganization 
bills, S 1144 started off with the apparent 
advantage of strong bipartisan sponsor- 
ship. The bill was introduced, nominally 
at least, by Senator O’Conor (Democrat, 
Maryland) for himself as well as for 
Senators McCarthy (Republican, Wis- 
consin), Aiken (Republican, Vermont), 
Taft (Republican, Ohio), Ferguson 
(Republican, Michigan), Smith (Re- 
publican, New Jersey), Lodge (Re- 
publican, Massachusetts), Humphrey 
(Democrat, Minnesota), Benton (Dem- 
ocrat, Connecticut), Duff (Republican, 
Pennsylvania), Saltonstall (Republican, 
Massachusetts), and Dirksen (Republi- 
can, Illinois). 


a 


Truman Studying Water Plans 


cy the same day the foregoing re- 
organization bill was introduced, 
President Truman made an announce- 
ment on the general subject of water 
legislation from his winter vacation head- 
quarters at Key West. He stated that 
he was making his own review of na- 
tional water resources, with the purpose 
of advancing the development of water 
control, irrigation and power projects 
“both by executive action and new laws.” 
Does this suggest a special message to 
Congress in the near future? 

The President said that he was basing 
his study on the encyclopedic report, 
consisting of three large volumes, re- 
cently completed by the WRPC. He is 
being assisted by staff reports from a 
special committee of Cabinet Secretaries 
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and others he has appointed. Frederick J. 
Lawton, Budget Director, received the 
task of directing the staff work on the 
presidential review. He will codrdinate 
separate studies of water resources that 
Mr. Truman asked these officials to 
make: the Secretaries of Defense, In- 
terior, Agriculture, and Commerce, the § 
chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and the administrator of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 


N a letter to these officials, President 

Truman referred them to the WRPC J 
report, saying that the commission “has 
clearly done a very thorough job, and its 
report and recommendations should be 
extremely helpful to all of us.” He added 
the following statement: 


The commission (WRPC) was ap- fi 
pointed because a need had developed 
over the past several years for careful 
re-examination of our national water 
resources policies and related land 
use problems. The report thus con- 
cerns basic policies underlying the 
Federal government’s responsibilities 
in this field, rather than recommenda- 
tions for or against specific projects. 
Since the commission was appointed, 
the United States has embarked upon 
an expanded defense program which 
in some areas will place even greater 
demands upon these land and water 
resources, especially in connection 
with hydroelectric power. This defense 
work should go forward as fast as 
practicable. But it must proceed with 
due regard for the long-range ob- 
jective of conserving and developing 
our water resources for all their values, 
for the benefit of all the people. The 
report should prove a valuable guide 
in helping to keep this long-range ob- 
jective in mind. 


Mr. Truman’s letter recalled that he 
often had stressed his objective that Fed- 
eral, state, and local governments as well 
as private interests should share in the 
projects in a way that would allow maxi- 
mum participation of the people in a 
project area. 
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WASHINGTON AND THE UTILITIES 


Other Reorganization Bills 


EVERAL more of the so-called “Hoover 
Commission” bills are due for some 
careful consideration in Congress. Of 
the 18 which went into the Senate hopper 
on March 15th, at least three are of pass- 
ing interest to public utilities for various 
reasons. 

First, there is the bill (S 1143) to re- 
organize and expand the activities of the 
Department of the Interior. This is not 
a new bill in substance. Its most con- 
troversial feature is a proposal to turn 
over the civil functions of the Army En- 
gineers to the Interior Department. The 
measure would expressly include all 
functions relating to “flood control and 
the improvement of rivers and harbors,” 
including, by implication, hydroelectric 
construction. It would also transfer to 
Interior “all functions of the FPC with 
respect to power planning,” as well as 
FPC’s duty to make “investigations of 
natural gas resources.” 

Other features include the proposed 
establishment, within Interior, of a 
Water Development and Use Service. 
In this new division there would be 
united all Interior functions relating to 
“reclamation, rivers and harbors im- 
provement, and flood control, and the 
Bonneville Power Administration, the 
Southwestern Power Administration, 
and the division of power.” The Army 
Engineers lobby has twice stymied simi- 
lar reorganization bills in the past, and 
will probably block this one during the 
current session. 

The second bill likely to interest the 
utilities is a measure (S 1141) to ex- 
pand the activities of the Commerce De- 
partment. This bill may draw some fire 
from the numerous friends of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The reason 
is that it contains a proposal to turn over 
to Commerce all ICC authority over rail- 
road consolidation plans, railroad car 
service, and motor carrier safety. The 
idea is to relieve the ICC of operating 
functions, leaving it with only regulatory 
































duties to perform. 
Less controversial is the third bill 
(S 1139) which would be known as the 
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Regulatory Agencies Act of 1951. This 
makes only minor changes in the Federal 
regulatory commissions. It would give 
the chairmen of the ICC and the Federal 
Communications Commission authority 
to take care of the administrative func- 
tions of the two commissions, such as 
budgeting, personnel, relations with Con- 
gress, and the execution of their policies. 
This bill also includes a holdover pro- 
vision (whereby a commissioner would 
continue to serve until his successor is 
qualified). 
» 


A Wide Open Rio Grande for 


Interior 


| y= on last month another bill was 
introduced in Congress affecting the 
Interior Department which merits care- 
ful reading by the electric power utilities. 
This is a bill (HR 3400) by Representa- 
tive Kee (Democrat, West Virginia) to 
authorize the transmission and disposi- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior of 
electric energy generated at international 
dams on the Rio Grande. 

This bill provides for the distribution 
of electric energy generated at inter- 
national storage reservoir projects to be 
constructed on the Rio Grande, pursuant 
to the treaty with Mexico, ratified early 
in 1944. But whoever drew up the bill 
made certain that the Secretary of the 
Interior would have full authority to 
build and operate any electric power fa- 
cilities, steam or hydro, generating, 
transmission, or distribution, which he 
might feel necessary to dispose of such 
power. Consider the following provision : 


Section 2. In order to encourage the 
widest possible use of all electric 
energy to which the United States is 
entitled, to provide reasonable outlets 
therefor, and to prevent the monopo- 
lization thereof by limited groups, the 
Secretary is authorized and directed 
to provide, construct, operate, main- 
tain, and improve, from funds to be 
appropriated by the Congress, such 
electric transmission lines, substations, 
and other related facilities and struc- 
tures as he finds necessary, desirable, 
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or appropriate for the purpose of 
firming and transmitting electric en- 
ergy, available to the United States, 
from the international projects to 
existing and potential markets, and, 
for the purpose of interchange of elec- 
tric energy, to interconnect the inter- 
national projects with either private or 
with federally or other publicly owned 
power systems now or hereafter con- 
structed. (Italics supplied. ) 


There follows the usual provision giv- 
ing Federal agencies and public owner- 
ship bodies and codperatives a preference 
and priority over the private utilities in 
the purchase of such electric power. The 
Secretary of Interior would fix his own 
rates “as consultant with the Federal 
Power Commission.” While these rates 
would return to the United States “the 
cost of producing and transmitting such 
electric energy,” the amortization of the 
capital investment would be allocated to 
power by the Secretary of Interior “over 
a reasonable period of years.” 

There would also be set up a “con- 
tinuing fund” of $200,000 by which the 
Secretary of Interior could rent, lease, 
and otherwise build up a system of trans- 
mission and distribution. Without saying 
so, this would be a sort of self-replenish- 
ing “ever normal granary” for Treasury 
funds, into which the Interior Secretary 
could dip from time to time, for instal- 
ment leases on so-called “super co-op” 
facilities originally financed by REA 
loans. 

* 


Senators Eye Aluminum Ban 


HE Senate Small Business Commit- 

tee recently asked the government 
to defer for at least thirty days enforce- 
ment of an order barring use of alumi- 
num after April lst in more than 200 
civilian products. 

Senator Sparkman (Democrat, Ala- 
bama), committee chairman, in a letter 
to Charles E. Wilson, defense mobiliza- 
tion chief, requested the postponement to 
allow time for reconsideration. 

The order, issued February 3rd, pro- 
hibits use of aluminum to make any item 
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solely for decorative or ornamental pur- 
poses and curtails its use in other items 
to what is absolutely necessary for strict- 
ly functional parts. 

Sparkman said information given the 
committee indicated the order would 
result in a net saving of only 5 per cent 
of the available aluminum supply while 
forcing 75 per cent of the nation’s alumi- 
num fabricators out of business. 

“We are convinced,” he wrote on be- 
half of the committee, “that the ‘death 
sentence’ order is an ill-considered step 
that is going to place an unjust and dis- 


‘proportionate share of the inevitable 


mobilization hardships on the smaller 
manufacturers. 

“We would like to point out,” he add- 
ed, “that most of the 14,000 aluminum 
fabricators who will be barred from 
production are new businesses, started 
since the last war. Many are owned by 
veterans of World War II. Since they 
are new businesses, they do not have the 
strength to survive a long shutdown.” 


The letter said that in view of the 
“scant” saving which would be achieved, 
many small and medium-sized manu- 
facturers of aluminum items, ranging 
from cocktail shakers to residential 
roofing and siding, felt that they were 
being made “victims of either a casual 
disregard for their welfare or of a de- 
signed attempt to eliminate them from 
the industry.” 

Sparkman said the committee had 
found “what appears to be a breakdown 
in the codrdination of the allocation pro- 
grams” because allocation officials lacked 
adequate information. 

The committee urged tighter controls 
on exports of aluminum and said the 
Munitions Board should review its re- 
quirements. Sparkman said testimony 
before the committee indicated that the 
Office of Defense Mobilization had “mis- 
judged” its needs. 

According to officials in the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, defense require- 
ments for aluminum will be from 20 to 
25 per cent of the nation’s output during 
the last half of this year and the first half 
of 1952. 
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Exchange Calls 


And Gossip 


McFarland Bill Up for House 
Hearing 


on of the Washington crystal gazers 
had predicted a slow and painless 
demise for the McFarland Bill (S 658—a 
reorganization of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission) in a pigeonhole in 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. It will be recalled that 
just such a thing happened to his identi- 
cal measure (S 1973) during the last 
session of Congress. 

The reasoning seemed to be that the 
House committee would continue to be 
susceptible to commission arguments 
against the measure. And it may be so. 
But, at least, the bill was scheduled to 
get a public hearing this time. Last year 
it remained bottled up in a House sub- 
committee for the duration of the session. 
The House committee has no subcom- 
mittees now. A hearing has been sched- 
uled for April 3rd. 

However sympathetic the committee 
leadership might still be toward the ef- 
forts of the FCC to defeat the measure, 
it appears that a “charity begins at home” 
motive has driven the bill out into the 
open. As pointed out in these columns 
some weeks ago, the author of the meas- 
ure is now more than another Senator 
on the other side of the Capitol. He is 
also Majority Leader of the Senate. As 
such he has what amounts to a life-and- 
death authority over the scheduling of 
legislation to be considered by the Senate. 

With logrolling and mutual back 
scratching a time-honored custom in the 
legislative halls—probably dating back 
to the Romans—it is quite likely that the 
members of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee saw the 
light. Any other course might have meant 
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quiet retribution for House bills espe- 
cially desired. 

So, with the arguments of the op- 
ponents of the McFarland Bill, tempo- 
rarily at least, giving way to parliamen- 
tary considerations, the proponents will 
now have their day in court. This pre- 
liminary maneuvering may not assure 
the bill of eventual passage by the House. 
But, at any rate, the chances on the 
whole are much brighter than ever. Pro- 
ponents of the bill claim that it will wrest 
control of the commission from the legal 
branch of the FCC by reorganizing the 
commission along functional lines. The 
FCC has opposed the bill, pointing to its 
own capacity for self-organization. 


> 


Phonevtision in Canada 


HHONEVISION may be the answer to 

Canada’s TV problem. It seems that 
there are about 30,000 TV sets in use 
in Canada—most of them in Ontario— 
and no television transmitters operating 
in Canada, Those with TV sets are en- 
tirely dependent upon programs broad- 
cast from border cities in the United 
States. 

Canadian officials met recently with 
Commander E. F. McDonald, Jr., presi- 
dent of Zenith Radio Corporation of 
Chicago, where they inspected the box- 
office system of television now in its final 
stages of a 90-day limited commercial 
Chicago test authorized by the Federal 
Communications Commission. They are 
R. H. Cairns, broadcast engineer from 
the telecommunications division of the 
Dominion’s Department of Transport, 
and Andre Oimet, a representative of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

Oimet said there’s no doubt that 
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Phonevision appears to be a sound solu- 
tion to the economic problem involved 
in bringing television to Canada’s 14,- 
000,000 people. “Our hope, of course,” 
Oimet pointed out, “is to eventually es- 
tablish a Dominion-wide television serv- 
ice which is not only self-supporting but 
important in terms of entertainment and 
education to Canada’s millions located 
in sparsely settled areas. . . . Phone- 
vision with its home box-office method 
of financing better types of programs can 
function as efficiently and effectively in 
Canada as it can in the United States.” 

Cairns said that he could find no tech- 
nical difficulties standing in the way of 
Phonevision use in Canada. “The sys- 
tem,” he added, “has been simplified by 
extensive experimentation. I understand 
that Zenith engineers have devoted al- 
most twenty years to the project.” 

During the conference, Commander 
McDonald pointed out that sporting 
events of interest to audiences in both 
countries could be shared through 
Phonevision. He specifically mentioned 
hockey’s Stanley Cup playoffs, the Ken- 
tucky Derby, champion prize fights, etc. 
McDonald also referred to the tremen- 
dous educational advantages that Phone- 
vision offers to home audiences. 


> 
REA Telephone Loan Program 


Rejuvenated 


HE Rural Electrification Adminis- 

tration telephone loan program has 
just received a shot in the arm—$19,- 
000,000 worth to be exact. The program 
was about to hit its stride of two or three 
loans per week late last year when the 
Budget Bureau notified REA that the 
telephone program’s share of a Congress- 
directed budget cut of $550,000,000 for 
all government agencies would be $19,- 


Loan allocations continued at about 
the same pace until recently when REA 
officials became aware that the program 
may run out of money before the end of 
the current fiscal year. And here’s where 
the $19,000,000 comes into the picture. 
The electrification program had taken its 
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cut, too, but with less drastic effect. So 
an arrangement has now been worked 
out whereby the electrification program 
will absorb the $19,000,000 telephone 
slash and the telephone program will get 
it back for loan allocation purposes. 

Here’s the way the record now stands: 
The telephone program started out this 
fiscal year with a $32,500,000 loan alloca- 
tion appropriation. A carry-over of $21,- 
500,000 from the previous year brought 
the total available funds to $54,000,000. 
Then there was the $19,000,000 cut 
which has just been restored, but that is 
part of the $32,500,000. 

On the outgoing side of the ledger it 
looks like this: Through the end of Feb- 
ruary of this year, REA has loaned or 
allocated (for this fiscal year) $20,500,- 
000. (Last year $3,500,000 was allo- 
cated.) There now remains (as of March 
1st) $33,500,000 for loan allocations. 

There was a good possibility that the 
funds would run out: Approximately 
588 loan applications are on hand, total- 
ing $75,000,000. Many of these are 
rapidly approaching the final action 
stage. To recapitulate: 


1950 Carry-over 
1951 Appropriation 


Total (July 1, 1950) 
Loaned or allocated current 
year (to March 1, 1951) ... 


Loan funds available 
March 1, 1951 

Approx. applications on hand 
(March Ist) 


Approx. Total 


One might ask why loan allocations 
continue to be made when the industry 
will have difficulty getting critical ma- 
terials for new expansion purposes. It 
seems that such was the case during the 
last war when electrification loans were 
also granted. REA officials report that 
these loan allocations will remain valid 
until after the emergency and that in- 
terested telephone groups will no doubt 
find it advantageous to have the details 
of the loan application and approval out 
of the way. When materials once again 
become available, construction can begin 
immediately. 


since 
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EXCHANGE CALLS AND GOSSIP 


Communication Dictatorship 


Opposed 


HE National Association of Broad- 

casters is wary of any “dictatorial 
powers” over radio, telephone service 
using radio currents, television, and cer- 
tain static producing devices which 
might be given to the Federal govern- 
ment under the guise of national security 
protection. A bill which would provide 
for this authority was recently under 
consideration during hearings before the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. President Justin 
Miller of the broadcasters’ association 
said the bill would give the President “the 
kind of power which a Stalin or Hitler 
might exercise.” Committee Chairman 
Johnson (Democrat, Colorado) also ex- 
pressed concern over the broad powers 
contained in the bill. As an alternative, he 
recommended a brief amendment to the 
Communications Act of 1934. 

Miller went on to state that the pro- 
posed bill would give the President the 
power “to control one of the greatest 
media of news and information ... (and) 
could be used to strip the people of their 
freedoms and to destroy their rights, 
even in times of peace.” 

Curtis Plummer, FCC chief engineer, 
said the bill as drafted would cover au- 
tomobile ignition switches, quick food 
cookers, certain neon signs, some eleva- 
tors, generators, and electric razors. Air 
Force Communications Director, Major 
General F. L. Ankenbrandt, testified that 
as a practical matter such items were not 
of much use to enemy air navigation, He 
admitted that the bill was “very broad.” 
He said that if it were interpreted to 
include defective electric wiring installa- 
tion, even that form of utility service 
could be shut down, 

The present law gives the President 
power to close radio or television stations 
in case of war or threat of war. This law 
ae found adequate during World War 

I, 

Broadcaster Miller took Chairman 
Johnson’s view that if further expansion 
of wartime power over radio broadcast- 
ing usage is necessary, it can be accom- 
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plished by “very slight changes” in pres- 
ent law. 
¥ 


Telephone Controls 


HE wire communications manufac- 

turing industry advisory committee 
met with General Arnold’s communica- 
tion equipment division of the National 
Production Authority on March 15th. 
The ten members present, representing 
the leading manufacturers in the field, 
asked that action be taken to enable the 
industry to obtain adequate supplies for 
production of telephone and telegraph 
equipment for defense and essential ci- 
vilian needs until a controlled materials 
plan becomes effective. The committee 
stated that a shortage of copper wire is 
hampering production. 

NPA officials explained that a scarcity 
of raw copper has forced many wire mills 
into limited output and indicated that 
NPA has under study further measures 
to assure the channeling of copper into 
defense and defense-supporting indus- 
tries. 

Members stressed the essentiality of 
their industry, pointing out that they 
supply major telephone and telegraph 
companies in addition to some 6,000 in- 
dependent phone companies, privately 
owned railroad systems, rural electrifica- 
tion projects, ocean cable networks, 
power companies, and some government 
agencies. 

The industry indicated it anticipated 
some relief in obtaining wire as a result 
of NPA’s maintenance, repair, and op- 
erating supplies order, under which their 
products would receive DO-97 ratings, 
and thus obtain equivalent supplies, 

The committee also reported that it is 
concerned with the possible loss of skilled 
workers and the possibility that there 
may be further difficulties in obtaining 
iron, steel, nickel, lead, synthetic rubber, 
aluminum, zinc, and operating com- 
ponents such as keys, relays, and plugs. 

Finding acceptable substitutes for crit- 
ical materials is difficult, the committee 
stated, since alternate materials become 
scarce within a short time after substitu- 
tion begins. 
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AT&T Treasurer Talks to 
Utility Analysts 


or the first time in its 15-year his- 

tory, the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts was able to announce re- 
cently a luncheon forum talk to be given 
by an official of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. The treasurer, 
Donald R. Belcher, gave an interesting 
address on the history and policies of 
the system, and an instructive book of 
charts (of which eight are reproduced 
here in miniature) was distributed to the 
several hundred analysts present. The 
talk was followed by the usual question 
period, and while Mr. Belcher answered 
most questions fully and frankly, some 
of the “$64 questions,” such as those in- 
volving forecasts as to earnings, dividend 
policy, a possible stock split, and future 
financing were still left somewhat un- 
settled. Following is a summary of the 
talk, supplemented by details from the 
charts and a comment by this depart- 
ment: 

American Telephone (consolidated) is 
now an $8 billion company in terms of 
capital obligations — by far the largest 
utility company, and surpassed in cor- 
porate size only by one or two insurance 
companies. It owns a majority or all the 
stock of its 20 principal subsidiaries, and 
practically the entire stock of Western 
Electric Company which, together with 
AT&T, controls the famous Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. The Bell system has 
installed about 35,000,000 telephones 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


(only 8,000,000 were installed in 1920), 
while the 5,500 connecting telephone 
companies control another 8,000,000 
phones. In addition the parent AT&T 
Company has its long-distance “toll” 
lines (now about one-third mechanized ) 
and its teletype, telephoto, and television 
services—the latter being largely piped 
through coaxial cables. In connection 
with TV, the Bell system also has joined 
in the current experiments with phone- 
vision in Chicago—TV movies sent by 
radio and “unscrambled” over telephone 
wires, with a monthly service charge to 
pay for the special cost of the movies, 


i 1921-30 the Bell system in- 
stalled over 7,000,000 phones, but 
there were many disconnections during 
the depression years 1930-33. It was 
1937 before this lost ground was recov- 
ered. However, during 1938-45, under 
the impetus of World War II, another 
7,000,000 phones were added. Moreover, 
due to the shortage of men and materials 
a backlog of 2,000,000 potential custom- 
ers was accumulated. During the post- 
war period the company has grown faster 
than ever, adding nearly 13,000,000 
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phones in five years, and the present 
backlog of orders is 800,000. 

The telephone industry is known to 
economists as a business of “decreasing 
returns”—based on the simple principle 
that each new subscriber must be able 
to phone all other subscribers. Obvious- 
ly, it involves a great deal more work to 
be able to interconnect him with many 
millions of other subscribers than with a 
few hundred. This principle has been 
industriously combatted by the Bell sys- 
tem through its elaborate scientific re- 
search and the increasing mechanization 
of its switchboard facilities. But an add- 
ed handicap, particularly in recent years, 
has been the rapid rise in cost of labor 
and materials, both in construction and 
operation. 

Thus the Bell system has had to in- 
crease its capitalization at a faster rate 
since 1920 than the number of phones. 
Capital is now 6.1 times as great, while 
the number of phones is only 4.4 times 
as large. In the period 1920-30 Bell sys- 
tem capital more than tripled—from $1.3 
billion to $4.1 billion, but for fifteen years 
thereafter there was no net increase. 
Since the end of the war in 1945, how- 
ever, capital has nearly doubled—to $7.9 
billion at the end of 1950 and about $8.3 
billion currently (including the recent 
sale of about $407,000,000 new con- 
vertible debentures). 


T&T’s traditional policy has been to 
maintain a capital setup of one- 
third debt and two-thirds common stock. 
At various times such as in 1918, 1929, 
and the period 1941-51, however, the 
company has issued substantial amounts 
of convertible debentures in lieu of 
equity financing. The future conversion 
of the debentures automatically im- 
proves the setup. Thus while the debt 
radio in recent years has advanced to 
around 50 per cent, a substantial part of 
this gain was due to issuance of deben- 
tures convertible into common stock on 
various terms. Since World War II the 
company has used this method in pref- 
erence to making direct offerings of com- 
mon stock to the public, although from 
time to time it has sold substantial 
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amounts of common stock to its em- 
ployees on favorable partial payment 
terms. 

Due to conversions and employees’ 
purchases some 9,000,000 shares of com- 
mon have been issued since the end of the 
war. 

If all convertible debentures now out- 
standing were converted into stock, and 
if stock already under subscription by 
employees were fully paid up, the pres- 
ent debt ratio would be reduced to 37 
per cent. Hence, despite the apparent 
rise in the debt ratio the company re- 
mains in a strong position, since conver- 
sion of debentures proceeds slowly but 
steadily and can be hastened by retire- 
ment of debentures through redemption 
or at maturity. In periods of rapid 
growth and rising costs and taxes such 
as the present, the issuance of debentures 
saves a considerable amount in carrying 
charges and helps to reduce taxes. 

The Bell system’s objective is still a 
33 per cent debt ratio—it has averaged 
35.3. per cent during 1920-50. (See 
chart 5.) The reason for this policy, 
adopted many years ago, is that the com- 
pany’s revenues and net earnings fluc- 
tuate more than those of the electric 
utilities, which traditionally have a debt 
ratio of around 45-50 per cent. Some 63 
per cent of telephone expenses (less 
taxes) are for wages and other labor 
costs, which makes the Bell system con- 
siderably more vulnerable to a rise in 
labor rates than the electric utilities. 


HE company’s policy of keeping its 

financing largely “in the family” has 
worked out very well. The 1949 offer- 
ing of debentures, made through rights 
to stockholders, brought in 182,000 sub- 
scriptions ; the similar 1951 offering, re- 
cently closed, was accepted by some 
280,000 stockholders for a total subscrip- 
tion of over $407,000,000 (about 98 per 
cent of the offering). By giving valuable 
rights the company has avoided the ne- 
cessity of paying a banking syndicate to 
sponsor and underwrite the offering. 
With nearly a million stockholders (aver- 
age holding is about 29 shares) the com- 
pany probably has as good a clientele of 
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buyers as would be commanded by most 
banking groups. 

In 1950 the company earned $12.58 a 
share on a consolidated basis, the best 
showing in recent years. However, the 
return on capital only slightly exceeded 
6 per cent (see chart 9), while the com- 
pany feels that it is entitled to earn 74-8 
per cent. Such a rate of return is con- 
sidered necessary to protect the historic 
$9 dividend, which is widely accepted in 
regulatory and investment circles as a 
normal payment. If all outstanding de- 
bentures were converted into common 
stock, share earnings would be substan- 
tially reduced, since the dividend re- 
quirements on the new stock would 
greatly exceed the interest paid on the 
debentures less the tax deduction. 


OREOVER, in order to maintain pay- 
ments in bad years the company 

must earn a good surplus in prosperous 
times. This the company has been un- 
able to do, to the extent that many large 
industrial companies have done. Thus 
we note that in 1927 earned surplus, in- 


cluding the reserve for contingencies, 
would have provided about four years’ 
dividend payments ; in 1932, a little over 
three years’; in 1940, about two years’ ; 
and in 1949 only about one and two- 
thirds years’—which figures would be 
reduced if the debentures were convert- 


ed. It seems vital, therefore, that the 
Bell system should be allowed to build up 
a larger earned surplus, which at pres- 
ent is actually lower than in 1927 despite 
the company’s huge growth. 


The reason for this decrease is illus- 
trated by chart 9, showing the return 
earned on capital. During the 1920’s the 
company was able to average about 8 per 
cent return, but in 1932-33 the return 
dropped to around 4.3 per cent and in 
subsequent years has averaged a little 
less than 6 per cent. The showing in the 
postwar period has been generally poor 
—almost as bad as during the 1930’s— 
with an average of about 5.3 per cent. 

The company has had little difficulty 
with the regulatory authorities in con- 
nection with the $9 dividend, and some 
commissions have agreed that the com- 
pany is entitled to a return well above 
the traditional 6 per cent allowed the 
electric companies, to compensate for 
(1) greater fluctuations in earnings, and 
(2) a higher equity ratio. In recent years 
the company has been able to obtain rate 
increases amounting to $440,000,000 
annually. Applications have been filed 
for $195,000,000 more, and additional 
requests may be made. 


i ey Bell system, like other utilities, 
is struggling with rapidly rising 
costs and higher taxes, but fortunately 
it has not as yet fully exploited poten- 
tial economies. Only about one-third of 
long-distance calls are dialed, and fur- 
ther mechanization should yield econ- 
omies. 

Fortunately, the telephone companies 
are allowed to earn 7 per cent on their 
capital before imposition of excess profits 
taxes, so that AT&T has not yet in- 
curred such taxes. However, the increase 
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in the Federal income tax rate from 38 
per cent in 1949 to 47 per cent in 1951 
has imposed heavy burdens. 


> 


1950 Utility Earnings 


‘vo Federal Power Commission has 
recently issued its December bul- 
letins giving calendar year earnings (as 
well as the month of December) for the 
electric and natural gas industries. 

Class A and B privately owned elec- 
tric utilities had 4.7 per cent more cus- 
tomers at the end of 1950 than in the 
year previous, sold 11.1 per cent more 
electricity, enjoyed an increase in rev- 
enues of 8.9 per cent, and reported gains 
of 7.9 per cent in gross income and 8.8 
per cent in net income. 

The gain in electric utility operating 
income was 7.4 per cent compared with 
an increase in the net electric utility plant 
of 9.8 per cent, indicating a lower re- 
turn on the electric rate base. A better 
showing was made by operating income 
from other sources with a gain of 15.3 
per cent, but such income amounts to 
only about 7 per cent of income from 
electric operations. 

The largest increase in any earnings 
factor was the gain of 29 per cent in Fed- 
eral taxes on income. If the Federal tax 
law had remained unchanged and income 
taxes had increased only in proportion 
to the estimated gain of 15 per cent in 
pretax earnings, the jump in Federal 
income taxes would have been only about 
$40,000,000 instead of $101,000,000. The 
difference of $61,000,000, if carried down 
to net income, would have meant an in- 
crease in net of about 17 per cent or 
about double the recorded increase. 

The Federal Power Commission did 
not report the amount of excess profits 
taxes as distinct from Federal income 
taxes. However, it would appear from 
a study of the available data that EPT 
probably did not exceed $5,000,000, com- 
pared with an earlier estimate in this de- 
partment of $10,000,000. This is sup- 
ported by a spot check of twenty-seven 
electric utilities (about one-fifth the 
total number) whose annual reports to 
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stockholders are now available. Of these 
only one-third accrued EPT, and for the 
nine companies the total EPT approxi- 
mated $1,246,000. The preliminary EEI 
Statistical Bulletin, available soon, will 
probably reveal the industry total. 


|B rey on preferred stocks in- 
creased 8.5 per cent while pay- 
ments on common stocks increased 12 
per cent. The amount carried to surplus 
was $205,000,000, about the same as in 
1949. The estimated dividend pay-out 
(common dividends as a percentage of 
balance earned for common) increased 
from 69 per cent to 71 per cent. 

The electric utilities’ operations in the 
month of December were moderately 
favorable. Reflecting generally good 
hydro conditions, plus economies from 
new generating units, fuel costs in- 
creased only 12.8 per cent compared with 
a gain of 14 per cent in output. Labor 
costs showed rather an alarming jump of 
14.5 per cent but this was somewhat off- 
set by a decline of 3.5 per cent in miscel- 
laneous expenses. Taxes gained 32.5 per 
cent, representing final readjustments 
and EPT. 

Income from electric utility opera- 
tions gained only 3.8 per cent, but gross 
income was 6.5 per cent larger. Aided 
by a decline in fixed charges of 4.7 per 
cent (probably due to a heavy credit for 
interest on construction, which item is 
not shown) net income gained 10.2 per 
cent. 

Obviously, December is a some- 
what artificial month so that it would be 
best not to interpret the figures too 
favorably. 

The statement for the class A and B 
natural gas companies for the calendar 
year 1950 revealed a strong “comeback” 
for that industry. Revenues gained 24 
per cent, gas operating income 25.7 per 
cent, gross income 27 per cent, and net 
income 28.9 per cent. However, the gain 
in net was not extraordinary when meas- 
ured against the increase in net gas util- 
ity plant of 17.8 per cent. The month of 
December, moreover, was less favorable 
with a gain in net income of only 7.8 per 
cent, despite an increase of 31.8 per cent 
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in revenues. The low gain for net was 
largely due to the jump of 112 per cent 
in Federal income taxes. 


LS * gorcee it may be dangerous to draw 
conclusions, the tax figures seem to 
indicate that the industry only accrued 
about $1,000,000 for excess profits taxes. 
This result is derived from the apparent 
increase in pretax income of 37 per cent, 
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which combined with the increase in the 
tax rate of 12 per cent should have pro- 
duced a tax increase of 53 per cent. This 
compared with the actual increase of 55 
per cent indicates that EPT may have 
approximated a little over $1,000,000. 
The industry’s “Data Book,” published 
later in the year, will doubtless reveal 
the correct figure. 


FINANCIAL DATA ON DIVIDEND-PAYING ELECTRIC UTILITY STOCKS 
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3/21/51 Indicated Share Earnings*—— 
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Revenaaes $5-$10,000,000 
O Arkansas Missouri Power . 
Central Vermont P. S. .... 
Community Pub. Ser. .... 
El Paso Electric : . q 
Empire Dist. Elec. ........ ; ; 2.07d 
Gulf Public Service . : 1.32d D4 
Iowa Southern Util. ...... é ‘ 1893 D12 
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3/21/51 Indicated ——Share Earnings* 
Price Dividend “pees. Cur. 
bout Rate teld Period 
2.92d* 
2.12d 
1.89* 
1.30s 
2.23d 
1.53s 
71d 
1.94d 
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2.16s 
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(Continued) 


Lawrence G. & E, ........ 
Lynn G. 

Madison Gas & Elec. ...... 
Northwestern P. S. ....... 
Penn Water & Power 

Pub. Ser. of New Mexico . 
Rockland L. & P. ......... 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pr. ...... 
Tide Water Power 

Tucson Gas, E. L.& P. ... 
Western Lt. & Tel. ....... 
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Revenues under $5,000,000 


Arizona Edison 

Bangor Hydro-Elec. ...... 
ch SO eee 
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Calif. Pacific Util. ........ 
Central Louisiana Elec, .... 
Citizens Utilities 

Colorado Central Power .. 
Concord Electric 
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Maine Public Service 
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Missouri Edison 

Missouri Public Ser. ...... 
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Canadian Companies** 


C Brazilian Trac. L. & P. ... 24 
C Gatineau Power 20 
C Quebec Power 20 
C Shawinigan Power 35 1.98d 39 
C Winnipeg Electric 44 2.53d* 40 


my—May, 1950. je—June, 1950. ju—July, 1950. ag—August, 1950. s—September, 1950. 
o—October, 1950. n—November, 1950. d—December, 1950. j—January, 1951. d*—December, 
1949. B—Boston Exchange. C—Curb Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. 
S—New York Stock Exchange. E—Estimated. NC—No comparable figures available. *All 
twelve months’ earnings comparisons have been adjusted to reflect in both periods the present 
number of shares outstanding. If additional common shares have been recently offered, earn- 
ings are adjusted to give effect to the offering. **While these stocks are listed on the Curb, 
Canadian prices are used. (Curb prices are affected by exchange rates, etc.) +Does not fully 
reflect $7,000,000 gas rate increase effective February 18, 1951, or electric rate increase of 
$8,800,000 granted March 22, 1950. Earnings on average shares outstanding, $2.62; price-earnings 
ratio on this basis 12.6 and dividend pay-out 76 per cent. 
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What Others Think 


A Voice for Economy 


NEW approach to the economy-in- 

government problem was recently 
made by Earl O. Shreve, retired Gen- 
eral Electric official and former president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. In a recent address before 
the Seventh National Marketing Con- 
ference in San Francisco, Shreve, more 
or less, pointed a finger at business or- 
ganizations which seek Federal expendi- 
tures for local and area projects, 

Shreve told a businessmen’s audience 
that much preventable Federal spending 
is due to pressure from business groups. 
He said: 


When he was at the helm in Russia, 
the dictator Lenin declared that the 
Soviet did not have to worry too much 
about the United States because we 
would spend ourselves white. For a 
long time now we seem to have been 
doing all we could to make Lenin’s 
prediction come true. We must realize 
that we cannot forever keep on spend- 
ing as if we had unlimited capacity and 
wealth. 

We will have to set aside large sums, 
of course, for military protection. But 
even here there is no reason why we 
should be hysterically wasteful. Every 
proposal for defense expenditure 
should be examined with the utmost 
care to determine if it best suits the 
purpose intended and if its cost is with- 
in reason, 

A large opportunity for saving 
comes in spending for civilian uses. 
And I would like to say to this business 
audience that much of the nation’s 
spending is due to the demands of busi- 
ness organizations which bring pres- 
sure for appropriations for local and 
regional projects. We must ask our- 
selves whether that much sought ap- 
propriation for some local improve- 
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ment is a national need, or one to satis- 
fy our local pride. 


Shreve added that the President pre- 
sents a budget of $71 billion under the 
guise of defense necessity, which includes 
$295,000,000 for Federal aid to educa- 
tion, $275,000,000 for public health, many 
billions for public works, and many other 
nondefense items. He continued as 
follows : 

I firmly believe that we can cut at 
least $14 billion from the proposed 
budget and that the public benefits 
would far outweigh any damage done. 
I am not naive enough, however, to 
believe that such a thing will be done. 
There is too much resistance from 
three quarters: 

First. Constituencies of members of 
Congress, who resist cuts in public 
works authorizations. 

Second. Bureaucrats, who do not 
want to see their organizations shrink 
or disappear. 

Third. Politicians who put political 
prestige and power ahead of the na- 
tion’s welfare and who when cuts in 
nondefense spending are proposed will 
seek ways to transfer the threatened 
operations to defense categories. 


Shreve went on: 


Senator Byrd continues to press for 
economy and is asking for $9 billion 
savings. He has pointed out that dur- 
ing World War II one civilian was em- 
ployed in the military establishment to 
four men in uniform, and that now the 
ratio is one civilian to two in uniform. 
Still, the employment of civilians in 
the defense establishment is increasing. 


The former chamber president then 
asked his audience: What can we do 
about it? He stated: 
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The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, is trying to do some- 
thing and is appealing to you for help. 
For years, the national chamber has 
worked for economy, but it has been an 
uphill fight and it still is. For that rea- 
son, the national chamber needs more 
active support from all business organ- 
izations and from individual business- 
men. We must think, talk, and act for 
cuts in less essential government spend- 
ing. Recently, the national chamber’s 
president, Otto A. Seyferth, appointed 
a special government expenditures 
committee to study the situation and 
submit to the board of directors sug- 
gestions as to where savings should be 
made and how much. 


Shreve pointed out that the committee 
already has identified $7 billion in less 
essential government operations that can 
be saved. 

He went on: 


To me, one of the musts for all of 
us is to demand immediate adoption 
of the rest of the Hoover Commission 
recommendations, which would put our 
government on much more of a busi- 
ness basis and when in full operation 
would effect a very substantial savings. 


Shreve concluded that we “must find 
a way to turn the tide and return to the 
practice of real thrift and economy in 
government if we are to remain strong 
for the long struggle.” 





Loose 


| byrne B. STEEte’s illuminating article 
in the February issue of Nation’s 
Business, entitled “Holes in Our Public 
Purse,” gives one pause for some sober 
considerations about the spending habits 
of our Uncle Samuel. He’s a big man. 
And he’s got a lot of money. But appar- 
ently he’s so big and has so much of the 
green stuff (much of it donated by his 
many nieces and nephews) that he just 
can’t keep track of it. 

Steele, legislative expert of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
points to four basic weaknesses in the 
structure of Federal financing: 


1. Money-raising techniques for 
projects of dubious value. 

2. Hidebound agency regulations, 
which lead to waste because Federal 
employees are fearful of departing from 
the book, even though strict obedience 
may run counter to economy, and often 
to common sense, 

3. Money-spending methods, which 
range from the casual to the profligate. 

4. Local pressures exerted on agen- 
cies, through Congress or otherwise. 


He then elaborates on the techniques 
of money raising: 


.. The devices used for getting more 
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money are often the first wasteful steps. 
All agencies use such simple expedients 
as publicizing their work and catering 
to Congress, but because none has sur- 
passed the resourcefulness of the Army 
Engineers, they will serve as the ex- 
ample. The Engineers’ $618,564,650 
worth of waterways and flood-control 
work this fiscal year includes more 
than $100,000,000 of spending not ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
which screens all agency programs for 
the President. 


TEELE notes that the Engineers have 
three main “gimmicks.” He adds that 
while the first one is not of their own 
making, they have found the loophole. 
It stems from this: Congress normally 
requires that each project be authorized 
by law in advance. Authorization is not 
enough, however, to send the construction 
gangs into action. Congress also must ap- 
propriate funds. Thus, in presenting the 
project originally to congressional com- 
mittee, the Engineers can maintain that 
“no money whatsoever is involved here; 
this is merely an authorization bill.” 
Later, equipped with an authorization 
bill, they can tell the House Appropria- 
tions Committee: “We must have the 
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money.” Although almost childlike in rea- 
soning, this procedure works consistently. 

Steele goes on to point out another 
practice ; namely, to undervalue projects 
at the outset. In that respect the Engi- 
neers “are matched by their waterways 
rival, the Interior Department’s Bureau 
of Reclamation.” For example, the Engi- 
neers put the cost of Whitney reservoir 
in Texas at $8,350,000; it now is up to 
$41,794,000. The Reclamation Bureau’s 
Central Valley project in California went 
from an estimated $170,000,000 to $581,- 
886,000. 

This ties in with the “down payment” 
or foot-in-the-door technique. 

According to Steele, once they get a 
project started, Engineers and Reclama- 
tion Bureau officials have the upper hand. 
Congress can either appropriate enough 
to finish the job or lose the original in- 
vestment. Obviously, half a dam is no 
good to anybody. Once Congress takes 
the first nibble at the bait, we’re all 
hooked for the whole deal. 


) Dpereone critics of the Engineers have 


accused them of exaggerating the po- 
tential benefits to be derived from these 
projects. In furtherance of their plan to 
provide a 9-foot channel up the Missouri 
river, they estimated that traffic would be 
5,700,000 tons a year from the mouth to 
Kansas City. Senator Paul Douglas of 
Illinois produced evidence that traffic was 
only 671,172 tons in 1947—most of it 
consisting of sand and gravel hauled by 
the Army Engineers for their own river 
work. 

All agencies cannot readily adopt the 
techniques employed by the public works 
agencies, but the others have their own 
ways of getting more money. The author 
goes on: 


Common to most of them is the 
practice of avoiding a surplus at the 
end of a fiscal year. Funds not spent 
or committed by June 30th revert to 
the Treasury and any agency head who 
did not consider it his obligation to 
spend every dollar that the law allows 
would still be afraid an excess might 
mean a smaller appropriation next 
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year. Consequently, most agency books 
show heavy spending or at least 
splurges of firm contract commitments 
as the fiscal year ends. 


Steele then points out specific exam- 
ples of such year-end spending. He fur- 
ther reports that the Hoover Commis- 
sion estimated military and civilian 
supplies stored in the United States at 
$27,000,000. Ten civilian agencies were 
overstocked an average of 7/0 per cent. 


eS contributing cause to Fed- 
eral government waste seems to 
arise from conditions under which agen- 


_cies operate, through no fault of their 


own. Nothing drastic has been done, for 
instance, to make it easier for agencies 
to get rid of incompetent workers since 
the Hoover Commission reported two 
years ago that red tape and rights of 
appeal from discharge were hampering 
efficiency. 

Of 25 cases the commission studied, 
the average time required to get rid of an 
employee was seven months. One stenog- 
rapher, unable to take and transcribe ac- 
ceptable dictation, and “a chronic trouble 
maker of questionable character” as well, 
managed to hang on for seventeen 
months. One agency required twenty-one 
months and fourteen man-years of paper 
work to process a reduction from 7,000 
to 5,000 employees, the cost of process- 
ing alone being $42,000, figured at the 
average salary rate of $3,000 per year. 

Steele then shows how attempts at 
economy on the part of Federal employees 
are discouraged under the present sys- 
tem. A civilian section chief at the Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, Army depot devised a 
work simplification formula which en- 
abled him to get rid of twelve of his 
twenty-eight employees. For his pains, 
he was threatened with a demotion under 
civil service rules on the ground that hav- 
ing fewer employees, his job carried less 
responsibility. He escaped demotion by 
transferring. 

In addition to their personnel prob- 
lems, agencies must deal with unbusiness- 
like encumbrances and restrictions from 
many quarters. The Post Office Depart- 
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ment, for instance, must handle an annual 
flow of two billion pieces of franked mail 
which, at three cents each, would cost 
private senders $60,000,000. 


Goop example of the hampering of 
management by an inflexible rule, 
is the story of a Washington official who 
needed to communicate with a field office 
in Pittsburgh but found that his $394.19 
communications fund had been ex- 
hausted. His travel fund showed a $1,- 
916.14 surplus. So, instead of telephon- 
ing, he went to Pittsburgh and delivered 
his message in person. Hoover Commis- 
sion reforms would enable agency heads 
to meet such situations by transferring 
funds. 
Steele continues : 


While a Federal official may deplore 
witha taxpayer’s vehemence the waste- 
ful conditions imposed on him from 
above, any economy-minded affinity 
between taxpayer and bureaucrat too 
often fails to carry over into the meth- 
ods and projects which the agencies 
devise for themselves. 


Steele then turns to the numerous field 
offices maintained by the Federal agen- 
cies. He says most large agencies main- 
tain field offices. (Armstrong county, 
South Dakota, with a population of forty- 
two, is the only one of the 3,069 counties 
in which no Federal employees are as- 
signed. ) 

While considerable field work is un- 
doubtedly necessary, congressional inves- 
tigators a few months ago found 30 dif- 
ferent sections of the Federal Security 
Agency maintaining forces in the field, 
duplicating much of the work done in 
Washington. 


a author observes that wasteful 
consequences of farm price supports 
and various Federal welfare programs 
frequently are dramatized, as in cases 
where surplus government potatoes are 
dyed blue. But these are mostly inevita- 
ble flaws in broad policy undertakings, 
and the taxpayer cannot attack the meth- 
od without opposing the underlying pol- 
icy. 
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Even so, there are instances where 
policy is stretched wastefully. 

The Farm Credit Administration has 
some $300,000,000 out on interest-free 
loans and has permitted borrowers to in- 
vest some of it in government bonds. This 
is equivalent to a grocer borrowing money 
from a bank at interest for his petty cash, 
lending the money to customers interest 
free, and borrowing back from the cus- 
tomers at interest again. 

He notes that political pressure groups 
also play a part, stating: 

All agencies are under pressure in 
such matters as conforming with po- 
litical policy, dealing with organized 
Federal workers, and responding to in- 
quiries, requests, and complaints of in- 
dividual members of Congress. Any 
bureau chief, saddled with an incom- 
petent assistant who has a friend in 
Congress, knows that the wisest course 
is to leave such an employee on the 
payroll and hire someone else to do the 
work. 

The farm influence is felt all the way 
up from the level of the county agent, 
who is paid partially and indirectly with 
Federal funds, to the top strata of gov- 
ernment where it has been a decisive 
factor in congressional and presiden- 
tial elections. 

Farm pressures emanate from two 
directions. Farmers constantly demand 
more Federal services so that they can 
keep stride with scientific progress and 
cope more easily with the changes dic- 
tated by peacetime and wartime econ- 
omy. And government policymakers, 
with votes constantly in mind, are adept 
at improvising new forms of benefits. 

Caught between these two pressures, 
the Agriculture Department has been 
squeezed into what the Hoover Com- 
mission called “a loose confederation 
of independent bureaus and agencies,” 
whose conservation, extension, credit, 
electrification, research, insurance, 
marketing, and other services waste- 
fully overlap, and which pays a multi- 
tude of farmers’ committees to advise 
on various activities, whereas one such 
ese in each county would suf- 

ce. 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK 


Steele concludes that of all the pres- 
sures exerted on Washington, the tax- 


payer will find few which have his inter- 
est primarily at heart. 





New Oil versus Gas Note 


Ta general sales manager of Sun 
Oil Company recently called on oil 
men to “applaud rather than condemn” 
expansion of natural gas pipelines. 

Willard W. Wright declared that it 
was “encouraging” that other fuels are 
taking over a “share of the burden which 
oil has been carrying” and that this was 
in “our country’s best interests.” 

He also declared that the oil industry 
today is “up against” a tremendous job 
to keep pace with soaring civilian de- 
mand, even without additional military 
requirements. Preparation for higher 
military demand, he told the New Eng- 
S land Oil Information Committee, will 
make the job even greater. 

Three major problems, he said, con- 
front the industry in doing this job: (1) 
preventing price controls from destroy- 
ing the sensitivity of refinery operations 
to market demand; (2) preventing qual- 


ity ceilings from destroying quality 
competition; and (3) generating neces- 
sary capital for expansion and explora- 
tion. 

The Sun official pointed out that price 
controls have the effect of “tying” one 
hand behind our back. We have been 
operating with low inventories and get- 
ting by with it because our flexible, com- 
petitive pricing has served to keep re- 
finery operations “responsive to changes 
in demand.” 

This flexibility he termed “the simple, 
automatic mechanism that assures us of 
ample heating oil in the winter and gaso- 
line in the summer.” Under price con- 
trol, he asked, “how do we signal the re- 
finer if inventories of particular products 
decline so far as to be in danger of ex- 
haustion? Do we do it by sending sev- 
eral yards of red tape from Washing- 
ton?” 





Gas Synthesis Process Developed by Mines Bureau 


) B percenctnres of one of the first lab- 
oratory processes for the continu- 
ous production of synthesis gas from pul- 
verized coal is described in a Bureau of 
Mines report released by the United 
States Department of the Interior. The 
process offers an easily controlled method 
for testing the gas-making qualities of 
various types of fuels. 

Synthesis gas—a mixture of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen—required for 
the manufacture of synthetic liquid fuels 
is a product of coal gasification, which is 
the first basic step for the indirect 
Fischer-Tropsch process for producing 
such fuels. 

Developed by the bureau’s Synthesis 
Gas Production Laboratories of Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, in codperation with 
West Virginia University, the laboratory 
scale pilot unit was constructed to feed 
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pulverized coal by down-draft entrain- 
ment in oxygen and steam at a through- 
put rate up to 45 pounds of coal per hour. 
A synthesis gas of low carbon dioxide 
content, containing 90 per cent monoxide 
and hydrogen, was made from low-grade 
coals, and gas output rates as high as 600 
cubic feet of carbon monoxide-hydrogen 
mixture per cubic foot of generator 
volume per hour were obtained. 

Describing operation of the apparatus 
and modifications made during the de- 
velopment of the laboratory equipment, 
the bureau report also offers theoretical 
data on powdered fuel gasification. 

A free copy of Report of Investigations 
4742, “Laboratory-Scale Work on Syn- 
thesis-Gas Production,” may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Mines, Publications 
Distribution Section, 4800 Forbes street, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
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The March of 
Events 


In General 


TVA Considering Rate 
Increase 


HE Tennessee Valley Authority 

was recently reported to be consid- 
ering a rate increase for large industrial 
power consumers. TVA General Man- 
ager George F. Gant said the agency was 
discussing with its distributors “the 
problems resulting from the enlarged 
demands of big industrial users” of 
electricity. 

Gant added that power rates were 
under study at a series of meetings with 
the distributors, but he declined to say 
whether the authority proposed to in- 
crease them. 

However, Max Bartlett, manager of 
the Knoxville Utilities Board, which 
distributes TVA power, said the pos- 
sibility of a power rate increase was dis- 
cussed at the first meeting held last month 
in Knoxville, Tennessee. 

“The power situation in the (Ten- 
nessee) valley is very tight and will re- 
main that way until new TVA power- 
producing installations are completed,” 
Bartlett said. “We discussed the pos- 
sibility that when steam-generated power 
is available, the rates may have to be 
increased,” he added. 

Gant said the meetings were being 
held for the purpose of discussing mutual 
problems involved in the costs of pro- 
ducing and distributing power. 

“The discussions cover such matters 
as the sources of power supply, steam 
and hydroelectric, the rapidly increasing 
load, the problems arising from the en- 
larged demands of big industrial users, 
and similar matters,” the TVA manager 
declared. 
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TVA has not increased its power 
rates since it entered the power business 
at Tupelo in February, 1934, a TVA 
spokesman said. 

TVA is in the midst of a broad pro- 
gram of power production expansion. 
It currently is producing 3,100,000 kilo- 
watts of power, but has set its goal at 
6,100,000 kilowatts by 1954. 

A spokesman for the coal industry 
said the TVA soon would become the 
largest single consumer of coal in the 
South. The agency has estimated it will 
consume 8,064,000 tons of coal by 1954 
in the production of power. Its annual 
rate of consumption now is 1,884,000 
tons. 


PAD to Notify Operators of 
Priorities Action 


IL and gas operators will be notified 

by April 16th of the action taken 
by the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense on their applications for priori- 
ties assistance in placing orders for oil 
country tubular goods to be delivered 
during the third quarter of 1951, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman 
announced recently. 

Under NPA Order M-46, which is 
administered by PAD, operators desir- 
ing to obtain authorization to use a 
priority rating (DO-48) in placing 
orders for third-quarter delivery of cas- 
ing, tubing, and drill pipe are required 
to file a report showing unused oil coun- 
try tubular goods in inventory (Form 
PAD-16) and a statement of their pro- 
grammed requirements for these mate- 
rials during the third quarter of 1951 
(Form PAD-17). 
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California 


Commission Initiates 
Investigation 


AN investigation of the state’s natural 

gas production and use was 
itiated last month by the state public 
tilities commission. Increased consump- 
on of gas expected to result from the 
obilization program was the reason 
iven for the investigation. 

“Maximum economy to the state, and 
ficiency in its war production efforts, 
an be achieved if the rate of growth of 
emand is integrated with the orderly 
levelopment of the required gas supplies 
nd distribution facilities,” the commis- 
ion order said. 


The order listed objectives of the ac- 
tion as being: (1) to assemble informa- 
tion on the ability of gas utilities to meet 
increasing demands; (2) to establish 
uniform procedures, if necessary, regard- 
ing rules and regulations for gas service; 
(3) to obtain estimates of gas require- 
ments from present and prospective cus- 
tomers throughout California. 

All gas corporations have been direct- 
ed to supply the commission with the 
needed information. Also invited to par- 
ticipate were all municipally owned gas 
companies, as well as Federal, state, and 
local agencies, housing agencies, and in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and commercial 
organizations. 


Illinois 


Industrial Rate Increase Asked 


HE Public Service Company of 

Northern Illinois last month peti- 
ioned the state commerce commission 
or a two-way adjustment in its gas rates 
which, if approved, would increase costs 
for 116 large industrial customers by ap- 
proximately $900,000 a year and reduce 
osts by a corresponding amount for 
380,000 residential and small commer- 
ial gas users. The proposed rate 
hanges will have virtually no effect on 
he company’s total gas revenues, it was 
said. 

The industrial users whose gas rates 
would go up are mostly those who buy 
large amounts of gas under interruptible 
or off-peak rates which have been un- 
changed since 1932 and which are un- 
reasonably low. The gas is used mainly 
for processing industrial products or for 
boiler fuel and is purchased on a “when 
available” basis when demands of regular 
gas customers are low. 

The rates for these industrial custom- 
ers will be increased three-tenths of a 
cent and five-tenths of a cent a therm for 
the two classes of interruptible process- 
ing customers and five-tenths of a cent 
a therm for interruptible boiler fuel cus- 
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tomers. Rates for most off-peak indus- 
trial users who get gas only during warm 
months are also to be raised slightly. Due 
to rising costs, the low industrial rates 
no longer carry a fair share of the total 
costs of providing gas service, the com- 
pany said. The utility estimates the total 
increase in the industrial rates at $912,- 
000 a year based on 1950 use by these 
customers..- 

The higher costs of gas to the large 
industrial users will be offset in part by 
additional amounts of gas expected to 
be made available to them when the new 
pipeline now being built from Texas is 
completed. Larger amounts of gas made 
available next year will result in a re- 
duction of over-all fuel costs for many 
of these industries, the company said. 


Underground Gas Storage 
Law Sought 


HE state senate public utilities com- 

mittee was told recently that 200,- 
000 families in Chicago and 230 northern 
Illinois towns can be supplied with gas 
for heating if legislation is passed clear- 
ing the way for underground storage of 
gas. 
APR. 12, 1951 
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James F. Oates, Jr., chairman of 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company of 
Chicago, urged the legislation which 
would allow acquisition of storage rights 
more than 500 feet underground in 
Kankakee county. By using a domelike 


FORTNIGHTLY 


structure of porous sandstone, Oates 
said, the company hopes to have a stor-—, 
age capacity of 80 billion cubic feet of 
natural gas. 

Miners and Illinois oil and coal mer. 
chants were expected to oppose the bill, 


Massachusetts 


New and Stronger Commission 
Opposed 


| pee and taxpayer opposition was 
expressed at a state legislative com- 
mittee hearing recently against a revived 
proposal to establish a new and stronger 
state Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, with broad powers to investigate 
private businesses and with a consum- 
ers’ counsel to represent the public at 
hearings in opposition to public utility 
rate increases or boosts in the price of 
food or other essential commodities. 
Governor Dever unsuccessfully ad- 
vocated enactment of such legislation at 
the past two sessions of the state legisla- 
ture and again recommended it this year. 
Jarvis Hunt, speaking for the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts, as- 
serted at the hearing that the bill “would 


do nothing but harass already hard- 
pressed businessmen.” 

Others opposing the proposed legisla- 
tion included Norman MacDonald, ex- 
ecutive director of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Taxpayers Association, 
who said: 


If this were any more than the crea- 
tion of a powerless bureaucracy | 
should be up defending the purpose of 
this, but there has not been one 
scintilla of evidence given this com- 
mittee that this division would have 
any power to bring down the price of 
any necessity of life one penny. 


A former supporter of the measure, 
Representative Hailer, Boston Demo- 
crat, declared it is unnecessary now, 
“with the Federal government setting up 
a very large agency for the purpose.” 


Missouri 


Strike Ban Ruled Invalid 


IssouRI’s King- Thompson law, 
which prohibits strikes in public 
utilities, was ruled unconstitutional re- 
cently by Attorney General J. E. Taylor. 
Taylor, in an opinion requested by 
the state house of representatives, said 
the four-year-old law was in conflict 
with Federal labor legislation. His rul- 
ing was based on a U. S. Supreme Court 
action February 26th, which knocked out 
a similar utility law in Wisconsin. 


» 


Governor Smith said that until a court 
test had been made of the law, he would 
be guided by the opinion of his legal ad- 
viser, the attorney general. He said he, 
himself, had no plans to launch such a 
court test or any other plans to preserve 
the purposes of the act. 

Taylor’s opinion on invalidity of the 
King-Thompson Act is advisory, and 
does not of itself make the law inopera- 
tive. It has never been tested in the 
courts as to its constitutionality. 


New Jersey 


New Utility Rate Plan 


Se state assembly’s transportation 
committee last month junked its 
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proposal to enable the state public utilities 
commission to establish rates without re- 
quiring a utility to prove its rate base and 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


ame up with another plan—this one to 
set up a new formula for setting bus fares 
alone. 

The committee’s original plan was 
voted out in the form of a committee 
substitute for a bill by Assemblyman 
Shershin (Republican, Passaic) that was 
introduced with the idea of arming the 
commission with power to set fares for 
small bus companies without requiring 
them to submit rate bases such as are 
required of the big “monopoly” com- 
panies. Shershin said the small com- 
panies have small investments which are 
inadequate to provide a rate of return 
commensurate with the companies’ total 
business. 

Shershin said the second substitute 
was drafted with the help of the attorney 
general’s office after Public Service and 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Company 
found fault with the first committee sub- 
stitute. The first substitute would have 
circumvented a decision of the state su- 
preme court requiring a utility to prove 
its rate base before it can receive a rate 
increase. It also went far beyond the 
purpose of Shershin’s bill and would 
have enabled the commission to set any 


type of utility rates without following any 
particular formula or combination of 
formulae and, in fact, without establish- 
ing any rate base. 

The second substitute narrowed the 
proposed special rules to bus company 
applications and, under it, the commis- 
sion would set fares on the basis of an 
“operating ratio.” 


Agrees to Rate Reduction 


rons Service Evectric & Gas Com- 
PANY last month agreed to reduce 
electric rates by $5,000,000 annually. The 
utility had been ordered by the state pub- 
lic utilities commission to show that its 
present rates were not too high. 

The commission had previously re- 
jected an offer by Public Service to cut 
its rates by $3,000,000 annually, and set 
the $5,000,000 figure. 

Acceptance of the board’s proposal was 
made in a letter from the utility’s presi- 
dent. 

Commission Chairman John E. Bos- 
well said formal hearings on Public 
Service rates had been put off pending 
submission of new rate schedules. 


- 
New York 


Niagara Power Bill Passed 
(= Dewey had before him for 
signature recently a measure which 
would place the Niagara river power 
development under jurisdiction of the 
New York State Power Authority. 

The bill, passed unanimously by the 
senate, ran into Democratic opposition 
in the assembly. After a 30-minute de- 
bate it was approved 87 to 59. 

The debate swirled about the question 
of transmission of power generated by 
the proposed project. Democrats advo- 
cated ultimate public control of the lines ; 
Republicans favored private distribution, 
under authority control. 

Assemblyman Pino, Brooklyn Demo- 
crat, declared the bill failed adequately 
and properly to safeguard the principle 
upon which the Power Authority law is 
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based: “to develop natural resources of 
the state so that the ultimate residential 
and rural consumer will receive power 
at the cheapest possible price.” 

“When the law was enacted and 
amended,” continued Mr. Pino, “the 
Democrats pointed out that to effectively 
make power the cheapest possible, it is 
necessary for the Power Authority to 
have ultimate control of transmission 
lines.” 

The Power Authority and Army En- 
gineers, he said, agreed in 1946 that the 
authority must have the right to acquire 
such lines. Yet, he added, in 1949 an 
amendment to the law allowed the 
authority to obtain transmission lines 
only by contract. He demanded that the 
bill include “unlimited power for the 
authority to acquire lines.” 
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The Republican spokesman, Assem- 
blyman Stephens of Putnam, said his 
private opinion was that private capital 
and initiative could build such a project 
more cheaply than the Federal govern- 
ment. 


Seeks Electric Rate Increase 
 gyewnnge Gas & ELectric CorPorA- 
TION plans to raise electric rates by 
11 per cent to add an estimated $2,131,- 
300 to annual revenues before taxes. 
The rate request, which was filed last 


month with the state public service com 
mission, is the company’s first electriy 
rate hike since World War I. At th 
same time, the company also asked for 4 
13 per cent increase in steam rates ty 
add an additional $300,000 annually iy 
steam revenues. In both cases, taxe 
will account for approximately half th 
proposed rate increases. 

The company said its electric rate in. 
crease would result in a 6 per cent rat: 
of return on the original cost of its 
property, less depreciation. 


Tennessee 


Governor Signs Utility Bill 


i bill to create an Oak Ridge util- 
ity district for the purpose of 
building and operating a gas system to 
sell the fuel to private consumers has 
been signed by Governor Browning. 
The first commission will consist of 
W. J. Hatfield, Ray N. Stewart, T. E. 


Lane, Cordell Williams, and H. C 
Doran. As the staggered terms of these fi 
commissioners expire, a formula is set up 
in the law for the election of their suc- 
cessors by nomination of the remaining 
members of the board and ratification by| 
the county judge. The commission is 
clothed with authority to issue bonds to 
finance the work. 


* 
Utah 


Telephone Rate Increases 
Sought 


ELEPHONE rate increases of about $1 

monthly for homes and $1 to $3.50 
for business were proposed by the 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company in an application filed 
recently with the state public service 
commission. 


In its application the company esti- 
mated that the increases would net it 
$78,000 monthly after taxes—or $936, 
000 annually. The application stated that 
increased business costs substantially 
have reduced the company’s earnings, 
which now are too low to attract the 
capital required to expand and improve 
service in Utah. 


Washington 


Senate Adopts Power Bill 


HE controversial Spokane power 

bill was settled without fanfare re- 
cently when the senate withdrew its 
amendments and adopted the house ver- 
sion of the bill by a vote of 38 to 0. The 
senate amendments would have prevent- 
ed eastern Washington public utility 
districts from acquiring Spokane prop- 
erties of the Washington Water Power 
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Company without a vote of the people. 
The house refused to accept them so it 
was moved that the senate withdraw 
them. 

The action left the house bill intact. It 
permits the city of Spokane to acquire 
the electric properties from the PUD’s 
by purchase or condemnation within 
five years after the PUD’s acquire them 
from WWP. The governor signed the 
bill. 
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Acquisition of Company Serving Atomic Project Permitted 
Without Decision on Holding Company Questions 


HE Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission granted an interim order 
authorizing five companies, including 
olding companies, to acquire all of the 
ommon stock of an electric generating 
ompany which they had organized, The 
new company had been formed to supply 
electric energy for a project of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. The 
acquisition was approved immediately in 
the interest of national defense with the 
question of compliance with the integra- 
tion standards of the Holding Company 
Act being reserved for future determina- 
tion. 

The commission said that the statutes 
it administers are flexible enough and that 
its philosophy of administration is suffi- 
ciently enlightened “to permit it to han- 
dle first things first.” It believed that its 
first problem was the speedy building of 
national defense. It held that the Atomic 
Energy project was not “business as 
usual” and merited postponement of 
“regulation as usual” until the more 
normal times which should follow the 
current emergency. Accordingly, the 
commission expedited this proceeding 
and shelved for the present the integra- 
tion problems raised by the proposed 
stock acquisition under the Holding Com- 
pany Act. 

Novel problems were raised by the 
number and geographic location of the 
companies and the proof necessary to 
support the acquisition. The commission 
noted that any determination would nec- 
essarily involve comprehensive evidence 
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and extensive hearings. Under normal 
circumstances it would require proof of 
compliance with the act before acting 
upon an application of this nature. The 
national defense needs, however, preclude 
the delays inherent in making a record of 
that nature and require adjustment of 
the administrative process to permit con- 
struction of these vital facilities with the 
utmost dispatch. 

Under normal conditions the commis- 
sion may not permit an acquisition of 
securities under § 10 of the act if it finds, 
among other things, that there will be a 
concentration of control of public utility 
companies detrimental to the public in- 
terest or the interest of investors and con- 
sumers, that the consideration is not 
reasonable, or that the acquisition will 
unduly complicate the capital structure of 
the holding company system. Affirmative- 
ly, it must find that the acquisition is not 
detrimental to the carrying out of the 
provisions of § 11 of the act and that it 
tends towards the economical and efficient 
development of an integrated public util- 
ity system. 

While the emergency situation war- 
ranted postponing the commission’s 
definitive consideration of the integration 
problem, that alone was not considered 
sufficient to justify the creation of a cap- 
ital structure of the new company obvi- 
ously at variance with the normal stand- 
ards of prudent finance. The commission 
pointed out that in this case, however, 
the initial capital structure would not pre- 
vent its approval of the proposed acquisi- 
tions in view of a contract to be entered 
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into with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

The crucial! elements of that contract 
were the government guaranty, in effect, 
of interest and amortization of the com- 
pany’s debt so long as the contract was 
in operation, and the assurance that in 


FORTNIGHTLY 


the event of cancellation of the contra 

a material improvement in the common 
stock equity of the company would have 
been achieved or would necessarily fol- 
low. Re Central Illinois Pub. Service Co, 
et al. (File No. 70-2540, Release No 
10340). 


e 


Erection of Poles within Town Is beyond Commission Power 


HE Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities held that it was with- 
out jurisdiction to review an order of 
the selectmen of a town authorizing an 
electric company to erect poles where the 
company is now furnishing service. 
The department pointed out that the 
legislature has given to town selectmen 
the duty of determining whether public 
utility poles shall be erected and who shall 
erect them, and there is no appeal from 
such a grant unless the proposed line 
affects some other municipality as well. 


e 


The only limitation upon this general 
grant of power to the selectmen is a statv- 
tory provision that where an electric 
company is operating within a town, no 
other person shall erect poles along the 
streets without the consent of the select- 
men, from which consent any person ag- 
grieved may appeal to the department. 
The company, it was held, could not be 
another person seeking to render service 
and at the same time be a person now 
so engaged. Re Halifax Electric Cod pera 
tive, Inc. (DPU 9204). 


Telephone Rate Increase Allowed Notwithstanding Dissatisfaction 
With Depreciation Rate and Separations Procedure 


e+: Kentucky commission permitted 
a telephone company a somewhat 
lower rate increase than provided for in 
the company’s newly filed schedule and 
ordered that the company refund to its 
customers all amounts collected in excess 
of the rates approved. 

The commission refused to accept re- 
production cost or gross revenue invest- 
ment as a rate base but considered evi- 
dence as to these two elements in its 
computations. Net average investment 
was described as “the most equitable 
measuring stick to determine the value 
of applicant’s property for rate-making 
purposes in this case.” 

No working capital allowance was 
made because of the fact that accrued 
taxes exceeded the company’s cash re- 
quirements. 

The commission expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the results obtained by apply- 
ing the procedures of the NARUC Sep- 
arations Manual in apportioning property 
and expenses between interstate and in- 
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trastate operations. The commission be- 
lieved that a greater allocation of prop- 
erty and expenses should be made to 
interstate operations than the manual 
provided for. However, the commission 
adopted the manual as the best procedure 
available until state and Federal authori- 
ties produce and accept a more equitable 
formula. 

The amortization of the company’s 
plant acquisition adjust that is, the 
excess of purchase preg original 
cost of plant—was excltided from the 
operating expense account as a nonrecur- 
ring item. The company’s rate case ex- 
penses were allowed but were ordered 
amortized over a 3-year period. 

During the period in which the hearing 
was in progress, a wage increase became 
effective and new Federal income taxes 
were established, increasing income taxes 
to 47 per cent. The commission gave con- 
sideration to these increased costs in so 
far as they affected operating expenses. 

The company’s use of the depreciation 
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ates fixed by the Federal Communica- 
ions Commission for the state of Ken- 
ucky, as well as eight other states in 
hich the company operates, was not 
Mpverturned by the commission. The com- 
ission made this comment as to the rates 
hnd the section under which the Federal 
ommission acted. 


While the commission feels that the 
depreciation rates for Kentucky may 
be too high, as the study by the staff 
would indicate, adoption of any other 
depreciation rates would be in effect 
questioning the constitutionality of the 


= 


section above quoted which, to our 
knowledge, has not been determined 
by a court of competent jurisdiction. 


The rates authorized would permit the 
company a return of 5.5 per cent on its 
rate base. This return would enable it to 
pay dividends to its parent company, pay 
necessary operating expenses and interest 
on indebtedness, and enable it to operate 
successfully, maintain its financial integ- 
rity, attract capital, and compensate its 
investor for the risks assumed. Re South- 
ern Bell Teleph. & Teleg. Co. (Case No. 
2103). 


Consumers’ Proposal As to Temporary Electric Rates Rejected 


P A PETITION of several manufactur- 

ing companies and a municipality 
to have the existing rates of an electric 
company prescribed as temporary until 
a final decision could be reached in a rate 
proceeding was denied by the Pennsyl- 
vania commission, In effect, this per- 
mitted the company to charge the newly 
filed rates pending a decision by the com- 
mission. 

The commission felt that the action 
desired by the objectors might lead to 
complexities detrimental to customers as 
well as the company and that an order 
declaring existing rates temporary would 
not be in the public interest. 

If the newly filed rates of the utility 
were later found to be unjust and un- 


reasonable, the company could be re- 
quired to refund any excess over the 
rates determined to be reasonable. The 
utility was described as “financially re- 
sponsible and able to pay any reparations 
which might be due.” 

In a dissenting opinion, Commissioner 
Scragg ruled that the effect of allowing 
a rate increase before a final decision is 
reached is to guess that the company is 
right and the consumers are wrong and 
in effect penalizes the thousands of cus- 
tomers of the company in spite of the 
fact that, as of the effective date of the 
increase, the company had not sustained 
its burden of proof. Pittsburgh et al. v. 
Duquesne Light Co. (Complaint Docket 
Nos. 14935 et al.). 


e 


Lack of Economic Justification Is Proper Basis for Holding 
Company Dissolution Order 


HE United States Court of Appeals 

affirmed an order of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission denying an 
application for modification of an order 
requiring the dissolution of a holding 
company. The commission had proceeded 
on the theory that there was no “eco- 
nomic justification for existence as a 
holding company,” and that “the eco- 
nomic function and purpose of a company 
in its holding company system are proper 
subjects of inquiry.” 
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It was argued that these were not 
proper standards. The court held, how- 
ever, that the commission was right in 
concluding that the elimination of undue 
and unnecessary complications in a cor- 
porate structure involves an inquiry into 
the economic justification, if any, for its 
continued existence. 

The court held that the commission has 
power to dissolve a holding company be- 
cause it has ceased to have any economic 
justification. It said that if it is true that 
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a holding company contributes no benefit 
to the operation of an integrated holding 
company system, surely its existence 
would unduly or unnecessarily complicate 
the structure. Furthermore, the court 
said, the fact that the company’s subsidi- 
aries were operating companies did not 
deprive the commission of the power to 
order dissolution. 

One of the reasons submitted to show 
that the continued existence of the holding 
company had not become unnecessary was 
that the company had suffered a large 
loss in its holdings of a subsidiary’s 
stock, which could be made available to 
the company’s shareholders as tax deduc- 
tions only if the shares were not distrib- 
uted or sold. 


The court observed that at best it 
open to debate whether a saving of tax¢ 
to the shareholders of a holding compan 
is any ground, or at least a compellin 
ground, for continuing its existence whe 
otherwise it should be dissolved. How 
ever, the court did not decide the questa 
because it found that only the largg 
shareholders of the company could sa 
upon their taxes. It said that it could ng 
be justified in saying that a saving in taxed 
by only a part of the shareholders woul 
compel a finding that the simplificatio 
of a holding company’s capital structu 
was unnecessary. Protective Committe 
for Class A Stockholders of Internationa 
Hydro-Electric System et al. v. Securitie 
and Exchange Commission, 184 F2d 646 


e 
Galloping Goose Relegated to Sight-seeing 


ELUCTANTLY, authorization for the 
discontinuance of trains, passenger 
service, and stations and the inauguration 
of charter sight-seeing bus service for the 
most colorful narrow-gauge railroad in 
America, was granted by the Colorado 
commission. The rail motorbuses are 
familiarly known as “Galloping Geese.” 
The railroad had been in receivership 
for many years and because snow-clear- 
ing equipment was in disrepair, mail con- 
tracts had to be canceled. These contracts 
were the lifeblood of the road. Because 
of this and the fact that the only busi- 
ness along the line had been closed, it 
would be unprofitable financially and im- 
possible physically to negotiate Lizard 
Head Pass, through which the line 
passed. 

Fully realizing that to go outside the 
record to reach a decision is improper, 
an exception was made because two mem- 
bers of the commission had come from 
southwestern Colorado, the scene of this 
case. Historically speaking, the commis- 
sion said, the San Juan mountains are the 
most precipitous and abrupt in Colorado 
and are the recipients of heavy snows in 
winter and torrential rains in summer. 
Having lived among them and with them 
for many years, the commissioners felt 
that the mountains had conspired with 
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nature to fight man’s encroachment fron 
the very beginning. Only the Ute Indi 
ans, the first men to go among the mou 

tains, enjoyed a healthy respect for the 
attitude of these mountains and kept ti 
the lower regions away from the biting 
blasts of winter winds. 

Gold sent the first white man to thes¢ 
mountains, and in his greed he dug deep 
holes in the face of the peaks, hacked ou 
trails, roads, and in other ways, by con- 
structing buildings, creating dumps, 
building mills—whose tailings contami- 
nated the waters—defaced the mountains. 
Fighting back, the mountains showed 
their anger in this violation of their pri- 
vacy by heaping snow to unimaginable 
depths, sending snowslides crashing to 
kill the men disemboweling them; and 
in the summer they did the same with 
torrential downpours of rain, rock slides, 
and lightning. 

Otto Mears’ construction of this nar- 
row-gauge railroad over Lizard Head 
Pass was, and probably is today, one of 
the most unique and outstanding feats in 
the history of railroad building. Here, 
again, the mountains objected violently 
to the encroachment of the railroad, and 
it must be admitted that the mighty moun- 
tains have conquered again, as can be 
seen in the railroad’s last agony. 
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The commission paid tribute to Victor 
am Miller, who conceived the idea of the 
ang “Galloping Goose,” used to supplement 
ing rail service and widely famed, but even 
‘™ this ingenious little contraption was not, 


and is not, welcome to these mountains, 
and the commission found it was power- 
less to do anything about it. Re Rio 
Grande Southern R. Co. (Application 
No. 10592, Decision No. 36139). 


e 


Transfer of Motor Carrier Certificates Denied 


Avan to transfer motor carrier 
certificates and to cancel the trans- 
feror’s charter license should be denied, 


io™l according to the Massachusetts Depart- 


ment of Public Utilities, where the trans- 
feror seeks to purchase capital stock of 
another carrier whose operations travel 
over the same short route. 

The department, being faced with a 


7 


decision of whether or not it would be in 
the public interest to have two separate 
bus lines operating over these routes, was 
of the opinion that public interest would 
be best served by the integration of the 
transferor’s present operations and those 
performed by the carrier which he sought 
to purchase. Re Connolly et al. (DPU 
9191). 


Rates Adjusted to Support Expansion and Improvement 
Program of Rural Telephone Company 


TS Florala Telephone Company, 
serving rural sections of Alabama 
and Florida, was authorized by the Flor- 
ida commission to establish new rates 
which it was anticipated would produce 
the revenue required to meet operating 
expenses and the debt service require- 
ments of a Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration loan agreement, Approval was 
granted subject to the condition that pro- 
posed improvements and extensions be 
completed. 

The commission observed that only a 
few years ago telephone service was con- 
sidered as a luxury but today it is re- 
garded as a commonplace necessity. 
While farm telephones have been in- 


creased approximately 50 per cent since 
the war, the demand for rural service has 
increased in even greater proportion. 
Many rural sections, it was said, are still 
without adequate telephone service. 

The national Congress, continued the 
commission, has come to the assistance 
of the rural areas of the country and made 
it possible for small telephone companies 
to expand their operations so as to meet 
the requirements of those who live in the 
rural areas, “till the soil and constitute 
the economic backbone of the nation.” 
The Rural Electrification Administration 
has made funds available for that purpose. 
Re Florala Teleph. Co. (Docket No. 
3232-TP, Order No. 1665). 


& 


Classified Advertising in Telephone Directory Not 
Subject to Regulation 


MOVING and storage company’s ap- 
plication for an order requiring a 
telephone company to publish advertise- 
ments in its classified directory was de- 
nied by the New York Supreme Court. 
The court ruled that the business of 
publishing a classified directory was not 
so affected with a public interest as to 
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subject that phase of the company’s busi- 
ness to regulation. Justice Breitel also 
pointed out that, since the commission 
had specifically declined to accept juris- 
diction, the supreme court should not ex- 
tend regulation to cover the directory. 
In the view of the court, any action de- 
sirable or necessary in this field should 
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be accomplished through legislative ac- 
tion. 

The court commented that even if the 
directory were subject to its authority, 
the company’s refusal could not be con- 
sidered arbitrary or unreasonable inas- 
much as the moving company’s head had 
been convicted in Federal court of several 
violations of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Justice Breitel concluded his re- 
marks on this point with this statement : 


This is particularly so where the 
acceptance or rejection of advertise- 
ments has not been subjected to regu- 
lation by the public service commis- 
sion, under which circumstances pre- 


sumably the commission could impos 
standards and safeguards to control 
such acceptance and rejection. De. 
fendant has an ethical obligation to pro. 
tect the advertising pages of it 
classified directory from being the in- 
struments of unethical practices upon 
the public. In the absence of machinery 
for testing grounds for approval and 
rejection of advertisements outside the 
defendant company, its action in reject- 
ing advertisements should be liberally 
construed. The facts in the instant case 
support the defendant’s action. 


Abco Moving & Storage Corp. v. New 
York Teleph. Co. 


7 


Municipal Plant Entitled to Profit on Outside Service © 


gf superior court of Pennsylvania 
reversed a commission order re- 
quiring a municipal water plant to ex- 
tend service to certain residences outside 
city limits. The court said that while the 
commission has the power to order an 
extension to such an area, the order in 
this proceeding did not meet the test of 
reasonableness as to the means and meth- 
od for providing that service. Probable 
installed cost was estimated by the com- 
mission without supporting evidence. 
The court held that on that ground alone 
the order must be set aside. 

It was conceded that the city is entitled 
to a reasonable return on whatever ex- 
penditure may ultimately be ordered, 
based on substantial evidence with ra- 
tional probative force. The court noted 
that while a municipal plant may serve 
residents at cost, it is entitled to a profit 
on service in territory outside its bound- 
aries, 

The parties benefiting by the extension 
should not be obliged to bear the entire 
cost of extensions of mains for service 
to their properties, but they may be re- 
quired to pay the city a reasonably profit- 
able return on the investment involved. 
It is not unusual for a municipality, under 
such circumstances, to require security 
assuring an adequate return until such 
time as additional users connecting with 
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the mains make an extension self-sup- 
porting, at rates fixed by the commission 
or by agreement between the parties. 

The city had extended service beyond 
corporate limits on statutory authority. 
The court said that although the city 
could have refused to accept new cus- 
tomers beyond its limits in the first in- 
stance, yet so long as the privilege was 
granted to some, its refusal to serve 
others who were similarly situated was 
subject to review by the commission. 
Water service provided by the munici- 
pality in the surrounding township is 
under the control of the commission, not 
only as to rates but also as to ex- 
tensions. 

The court pointed out that while the 
legislative grant of authority to the com- 
mission is clearly sufficient to give it 
power to regulate outside extensions, that 
power must stand the test of reasonable- 
ness under all of the circumstances. Re- 
gardless of charter privileges enjoyed by 
the city or rights conferred on it by the 
legislature, there is no obligation to sup- 
ply water to everyone in the township. 
The power lodged in the commission to 
order extensions is one to be exercised 
with great discretion, and the burden on 
the city cannot be unreasonably increased 
to provide that service. City of Altoona 
v. Pennsylvania Pub. Utility Commission. 
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PROGRESS OF REGULATION 


No Notice or Hearing Required in Air Carrier 
Exemption Proceeding 


AN air carrier’s petition to review an 
order of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board exempting a competitor from cer- 
tain requirements of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act was denied by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. 

The order which was challenged had 
already expired by its own terms, so that 
the question presented by the appeal had 
already become moot. The court did not 
choose to dismiss the review on this 
ground and pointed out that judicial de- 


cision of important questions that are 
likely to recur should not be “defeated, 
by short-term orders, capable of repeti- 
tion, yet evading review.” 

The competitor based its appeal on the 
fact that no hearing or notice had been 
afforded it as required by the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. The court ruled that 
this act does not apply to proceedings 
before the CAB to exempt an air carrier 
from Civil Aeronautics Act regulations. 
Eastern Airlines Inc. v. Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board et al. 185 F2d 426. 


z 


Other Important Rulings 


HE New York commission stated 

that it does not take into considera- 
tion hypothetical increases in wages or 
income taxes until they have become a 
reality and the amounts have been defi- 
nitely established ; but where it was evi- 
dent that an examiner’s proposed fares 
would result in the filing of another ap- 
plication for higher fares after wage dif- 
ferences had been settled, the company’s 
proposed fares were authorized. Re Bee 
Line, Inc. (Case No. 14638). 


The Pennsylvania Superior Court held 
that a commission certificate authorizing 
abandonment of a railroad branch line 
on condition that rails be taken up and 
bridges destroyed constitutes only the ex- 
pression of the railroad’s intention to 
abandon its right of way, the commis- 
sion’s conditional approval of the plan, 
and the consent of the commonwealth 
thereto; and in an action to determine 
whether the former owners’ reversionary 
rights become operative, a jury must de- 
termine whether a railroad has actually 
abandoned the right of way and whether 
it has acted upon and effected its ex- 
pressed intention to abandon. Lacy v. 
ry Broad Top R. & Coal Co. 77 A2d 


_ The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, although considering it sound policy 
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not merely to tolerate but to encourage 
adequate class representation. in holding 
company reorgazination proceedings, 
carefully scrutinizes the claims of indi- 
vidual security holders or unorganized 
groups or their counsel for compensation 
for services rendered in such a proceed- 
ing, to assure that a demonstrable and 
substantial benefit has resulted from their 
participation, in view of the fact that 
individual security holders, in the absence 
of special circumstances, owe no fiduciary 
obligation to the general class or to the 
estate. Re National Power & Light Co. 
et al. (File No. 54-51, Release No. 
10321). 


The Pennsylvania commission, in de- 
termining reproduction cost of a water 
company, held that no more than a skele- 
ton organization of officers and directors 
would be necessary to deal with problems 
of contracting for the construction of the 
plant, particularly where the operation 
and ownership of the company is vested 
in one family. Public Utility Commission 
v. Sunbury Water Co. (Complaint 
Docket No. 14996). 


The supreme court of North Dakota, 
in affirming a commission order authoriz- 
ing the state highway department to aban- 
don a highway underpass under a railroad 
track and to construct a grade crossing 
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with automatic warning signals, held that 
where an appeal from an administrative 
agency reaches the court for review “in 
the same manner as any case tried to the 
court without a jury may be reviewed,” 
the court tries the case upon the record, 
not as an administrative body exercising 
administrative discretion, but as a court 
exercising judicial powers. Great North- 
ne R. Co. v. McDonnell et al. 45 NW2d 
21. 


The Wisconsin commission held that, 
in determining whether public conven- 
ience and necessity require continued 
passenger train service, rules and legal 
precedents established prior to the trans- 
portation revolution wrought by public 
highways, private automobiles, certifi- 
cated bus, and common contract and pri- 
vate carrier trucks are no longer applica- 
ble. Re Great Northern R. Co, (A-7109). 


The Colorado commission denied a 
motorbus carrier, without prejudice, 
authority to transport passengers between 
a city and a military reservation where 
the carrier had no authority or license to 
go on to the reservation for the picking 
up or discharging of passengers. Re Coul- 
burn Motor Tours, Inc. (Application No. 
10897, Decision No, 36116). 


The Colorado commission, in author- 
izing the discontinuance of certain pas- 
senger trains, held that a railroad has no 
duty or obligation to operate passenger 
train service in the absence of public 
need, public need being distinguished 
from the convenience of individuals, and 
that the public should not expect railroad 
service to any greater extent than they 
are willing to use the service provided. 
Re Colorado & Southern R. Co. (Appli- 
cation No. 10705, Decision No. 36094). 
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FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Re The Power Authority of the 
State of New York 


Opinion No. 203, Project No. 2000 
December 22, 1950; rehearing denied January 25, 1951 


PPLICATION by Power Authority of the State of New York 

for license, under the Federal Power Act, for a power 

project to be located on the St. Lawrence river; license dented 
and matter submitted to Congress. 


Water, § 18.2 — License under Federal Power Act — Application by state power 
authority — Possible Federal development. 
1. The principal question which the Federal Power Commission is called 
upon to decide initially, on an application by a state power authority for 
a license for a power project on the St. Lawrence river, is whether in the 
judgment of the Commission development of the water resources of the 
river should be undertaken by the United States itself, p. 66. 
Water, § 18.2 — License under Federal Power Act — Application by state power 
authority. 
2. Development of the water resources of the St. Lawrence river should be 
undertaken by the United States itself rather than by a state power authority, 
p. 66. 
Water, § 2 — Jurisdiction of the United States — Navigable river — International 
boundary. 
3. The St. Lawrence river is both a navigable water of the United States 
and an international boundary stream, and there can be no serious question 
as to the plenary jurisdiction of the United States over it, p. 68. 
Water, § 18.2 — Construction of seaway and power project — International bound- 
ary stream. 
4. An application by the Power Authority of the State of New York for 
a license, under the Federal Power Act, to construct a power project on 
the St. Lawrence river should be denied and the matter should be referred 
to Congress, pursuant to the provisions of § 7(b) of the Federal Power 
Act, in view of the national aspects of the power development, the national 
and international benefits to be obtained from a seaway constructed simul- 
taneously with a power project, and the desirability for Congress to pass 
upon the proposal in its entirety, p. 68. 


(SmitH, Commissioner, dissents.) 
* 


By the Commission: The Powerfor a license under the Federal Power 
Authority of the state of New YorkAct for a power project to be located 
on July 16, 1948, filed an applicationalong the International Rapids section 

[5] 65 87 PUR NS 
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of the St. Lawrence river in St. Law- 
rence county, New York. Notice of 
intervention was filed by the Public 
Service Commission of the state of 
Vermont. The National St. Lawrence 
Project Conference and The Alumi- 
num Company of America, together 
with the latter’s wholly owned subsid- 
iary, The St. Lawrence River Power 
Company, were granted the right of 
limited participation. A hearing on the 
application was held in 1948 and briefs 
were filed, after which the hearing ex- 
aminer rendered his decision that the 
application be not approved but that 
the matter be referred to Congress un- 
der the provisions of § 7(b) of the 
Federal Power Act, 16 USCA § 800 
(b). Exceptions to the hearing ex- 


aminer’s decision were filed and oral 
argument was heard thereon. 


The applicant was created by the 


legislature of the state of New York 
to develop the St. Lawrence river and 
to dispose of the power generated at 
such development. It proposes to con- 
struct, under plans prepared by the 
Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, and to operate the Long Sault 
dam, near Massena, New York, con- 
necting the American mainland with 
the upstream end of Barnhart island, 
and a powerhouse extending from the 
foot of Barnhart island to the midpoint 
of the main channel of the St. Law- 
rence river which marks the boundary 
between the United States and Can- 
ada. In the powerhouse it proposes 
to install 18 generating units with a 
combined installed capacity of 1,100,- 
000 horsepower at an 80-foot head. 
The applicant also seeks authority to 
make certain channel improvements 
and to construct dikes and other facil- 
ities necessary for the operation of the 
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proposed dam and powerhouse, in- 
cluding appurtenant transmission fa- 
cilities. 

The facilities which the applicant 
proposes would be connected at the 
international boundary with similar 
facilities constructed by The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of On- 
tario, an agency of the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, which would install 
an equal number of generating units. 
The power produced at the proposed 
project and its Canadian counterpart 
would be divided equally between the 
United States and Canada. If we 
should give our approval to the appli- 
cant, both the applicant and the On- 
tario Commission would be required 
to secure the approval of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission before con- 
struction could be commenced. 

[1,2] The principal question which 
we feel called upon to decide initially 
is whether in our judgment develop- 
ment of the water resources of the St. 
Lawrence river should be undertaken 
by the United States itself. This con- 
clusion was also reached by the hear- 
ing examiner. We believe this ques- 
tion should be answered in the affirm- 
ative, and it is not necessary at this 
time for us to consider in detail col- 
lateral questions. 


The facilities proposed by the ap- 
plicant would constitute a large por- 
tion of the facilities known generally 
as the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project as designed by the 
Army Corps of Engineers. In addi- 
tion, the seaway and power project 
calls for deepening the St. Lawrence 
river and the connecting channels of 
the Great Lakes system, including the 
Detroit, St. Clair, and St. Marys riv- 
ers, with installation of navigation 
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locks generally comparable to those 
existing on the Welland canal at the 
present time. 

In 1941 the governments of the 
United States and Canada entered into 
an agreement known as the “Canadi- 
an-American Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Agreement of March 19, 1941,” 
providing for completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Proj- 
ect. This agreement was, by its 
terms, made subject to approval by the 
Congress of the United States and the 
Parliament of Canada. It provided 
for completion of the entire develop- 
ment from Duluth to Montreal, in- 
cluding the power facilities now pro- 
posed by the applicant. Although re- 
peatedly submitted to Congress, this 
agreement has never been ratified. In 
our opinion, however, the critical in- 
ternational situation now facing the 
world calls for immediate commence- 
ment of construction of the combined 
project. 

The St. Lawrence River system, in 
conjunction with the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence on the east and the Great 
Lakes on the west, provides a contin- 
uous waterway extending 2,347 miles 
from the Atlantic Ocean at the Strait 
of Belle Isle to Duluth, Minnesota. 
The river itself, approximately 342 
miles in length, is one of the largest 
rivers of the world in volume of flow, 
and is unique among the large rivers 
of the world in point of uniformity of 
flow. The average flow at the outlet 
of Lake Ontario, where the river be- 
gins, is about 237,000 cubic feet per 
second, the mean monthly average 
ranging from a maximum of about 
314,000 cubic feet per second to a min- 
imum of about 144,000 cubic feet per 
second. This large and remarkably 


steady flow, resulting from the natu- 
ral regulation afforded by the Great 
Lakes, makes the St. Lawrence river 
unique and invaluable as a possible 
source of water power and as a pos- 
sible highway for large volumes of 
commerce. In comparison, the max- 
imum natural flow of the Columbia 
river at Bonneville was 33 times the 
minimum flow, and the Tennessee 
river at Florence, Alabama, had a 
maximum natural flow 115 times the 
minimum. Consequently, since the 
maximum flow of the St. Lawrence 
river is only slightly more than twice 
as much as the minimum flow, and the 
average flow is so substantial, it is ob- 
vious that the potential water power 
of this stream can be of inestimable 
benefit to the region within economic 
transmission distance, both in the 
United States and Canada. 


A dependable capacity of some 700,- 
000 kilowatts can be made available 
in this plant for electric service in the 


United States, some 570,000 kilo- 
watts of this capacity being potentially 
available continuously. The average 
energy output on the United States 
side will be approximately 6.3 billion 
kilowatt hours a year, for which the 
at-site cost is estimated at only 1.72 
mills per kilowatt hour. Eighty per 
cent load factor power from this source 
can be delivered to load centers in New 
York state from Utica eastward and 
in Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts, at an average cost of 
about 3.2 mills per kilowatt hour. 
While the economic distance for trans- 
mission and distribution of this power 
may be as much as 300 miles, actually 
the power may be utilized in large 
part at load centers located fairly close 
to the plant in the states mentioned, 
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and within such smaller area it will 
supply a substantial portion of the 
load. 

With this sizable power potential, 
consideration should also be given to 
the relationship between the marketing 
of power from the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect and the additional power poten- 
tialities of the Niagara river in the 
west and the undeveloped water power 
of the New England States to the 
east. Through a new agreement with 
Canada ratified last August, a sub- 
stantially increased diversion may be 
made from the Niagara river which 
when utilized will increase the de- 


pendable electric capacity at Niagara 
Falls by some 1,132,000 kilowatts. In 
approving this agreement, the Senate 
stipulated that no further power devel- 
opment can be made at Niagara Falls 
without the express authorization of 


Congress. This may call for consid- 
eration of the interests of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania as well as New York. 


When this power potential is con- 
sidered as being an additional benefit 
which will neither injure nor interfere 
with the seaway, but will be rather an 
important adjunct to it, it is obvious 
that development of the complete 
project is crucial for both the United 
States and Canada at this time. The 
economic and industrial strength of 
the vast area adjacent to the Great 
Lakes should be made accessible to 
ocean-borne traffic, and the power- 
short area in the region of the pro- 
posed plant should be assisted by full 
utilization of this water-power re- 
source. 

[3] The St. Lawrence river is both 
a navigable water of the United States 


and an international boundary stream, 
and there can be no serious question 
as to the plenary jurisdiction of the 
United States over it." The examiner 
calls attention to the failure of the 
state of New York to recognize this 
basic jurisdictional fact, although 
there has been ample opportunity for 
the state legislature to remove any 
doubt on this score. The examiner 
also mentions other features of the 
state legislation which he considers 
to be of sufficient importance, with 
other points, to justify denial of the 
application. 

In view of the serious questions 
which have been raised as to the legal 
right of the applicant to proceed with 
construction if a license should be au- 
thorized, there is a strong possibility 
that litigation might delay construc- 
tion by the applicant indefinitely. 

While we do not determine any of 
these questions now, since we have a 
more basic objection to the issuance 
of a license to the state of New York 
at this time, they do suggest doubt as 
to whether the applicant would be able 
to proceed promptly with construction 
if a license should be authorized. 


Conclusion 


[4] We are convinced that this 
matter should be referred to Congress. 

The construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Power Project and 
the development of the power potential 
of the International Rapids section are 
vitally important to the economy and 
defense of the United States and of 
Canada. Both Canada and the United 
States have vast mid-continent areas 
which need to be connected with the 





1 Niagara Falls Power Co. v. Federal Power 
Commission (1943) 51 PUR NS 40, 137 F2d 
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sea and both have extended areas near 
the St. Lawrence which are deficient 
in low-cost electric power and in which 
the deficiency is hindering the growth 
of industry. Also, in Canada lie vast 
quantities of iron ore which need to 
be transported to the steel mills of the 
United States, and such transportation 
will be possible only when the seaway 
is completed. 

The proceeding before us on the 
pending application, of course, covers 
only the economic importance of the 
power development, a matter of which 
we are fully aware. Nevertheless, the 
vitally important seaway would still 
await action by Congress if the power 
development here proposed should ac- 
tually be constructed, and it appears 
to us, on the basis of the national as- 
pects of the power development, com- 
bined with the national and interna- 
tional benefits to be obtained from the 
seaway that it is highly desirable for 
Congress to pass upon the proposal in 
its entirety rather than on a piecemeal 
basis. 

The rights of the states of Vermont 
and New Hampshire were presented 
at the hearing on this application ; and 
the rights of all of the neighboring 
areas to which power can be econom- 
ically transmitted from this develop- 
ment should not be overlooked in the 
disposal of the power benefits. The 
proposal of the applicant might not 
make this power available to as large 
an area as should be considered and 
would not provide for immediate con- 
struction of the seaway. 

We believe that the simultaneous 
construction of both the power and 
seaway facilities in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
river as an integral part of the entire 


project of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers known as the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and Power Project is best adapted 
to a comprehensive plan for improve- 
ment and development of the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes water- 
ways and water resources for the use 
and benefit of interstate and foreign 
commerce, for the improvement and 
utilization of water-power develop- 
ment, and for other beneficial public 
uses and should be completed at the 
earliest possible date. 

By means of tolls from the seaway 
and revenues from the power facil- 
ities, or revenues from the power fa- 
cilities alone, the project is completely 
self-liquidating. After repayment of 
the investment made by the United 
States government in the project, the 
natural resources of the St. Lawrence 
river will remain a potential source of 
national revenue at the will of Con- 
gress for the indefinite future. 

Under these circumstances, we are 
referring this matter to Congress in 
accordance with the provisions of § 7 
(b) of the Federal Power Act, supra, 
and recommending that these water 
resources be developed by the United 
States. Inasmuch as the several de- 
partments, including the Army Corps 
of Engineers, made a full report to 
Congress on this entire matter only 
last spring, further studies and anal- 
yses by us are not required unless spe- 
cifically requested by Congress. 

Accordingly, we shall submit our 
findings to Congress by an appropriate 
order. 


SmitH, Commissioner, dissenting: 
The Commission should, in my opin- 
ion, issue a suitably conditioned license 
to the Power Authority of the state of 
New York as recommended by our 
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engineering and legal staffs before the 
examiner more than two years ago. 
I am not persuaded by the record as 
made in these proceedings, or by sub- 
sequent developments of which we 
must take official notice, that it is ap- 
propriate or wise for the Commission 
to deny the application and to submit 
the whole question to the Congress— 
which, as a matter of fact, has had 
this entire matter, together with rec- 
ommendations and supporting testi- 
mony from representatives of this 
Commission, under consideration for 
a number of years. 


There is no doubt about either the 
great need for additional power in the 
area into which energy from the St. 
Lawrence Project may reasonably be 
expected to flow or the desirability of 
developing as soon as possible the 
large and dependable power potential 


of the St. Lawrence. Nor is there 
present here any issue between public 
and private power protagonists. For 
years it has been accepted that any 
comprehensive hydroelectric develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence would be 
through facilities constructed, financed, 
and operated by public authority. The 
only question is whether we should 
now permit this power development 
to be undertaken as an initial step by 
the state of New York—which has 
demonstrated on this record both the 
desire and ability to proceed in a way 
which will not conflict or interfere 
with any navigation project which 
may subsequently be undertaken by 
the United States—or whether a start 
on this needed and valuable power de- 
velopment shall be further delayed 
until such time as the United States 
may decide to construct the entire St. 
Lawrence Power and Seaway Project. 
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To authorize the state to proceed 
now, subject to approval by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission under the 
1909 Treaty, would be entirely consist- 
ent with the legislative history of the 
Federal Water Power Act of 1920 
and with the precedents of this Com- 
mission over the years since its enact- 
ment. It would, furthermore, be in 
harmony with the history of this par- 
ticular project and the position taken 
by this Commission concerning it. In 
most of the discussion and considera- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Project over 
the years, including the 1946 Report 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations concerning S. J. Res. 104 
and the provisions of bills now pend- 
ing in Congress, it has been under- 
stood that the water power project 
should become the property of the 
state of New York under an arrange- 
ment whereby the state would pay for 
and operate the power facilities even 
if they were constructed by the Federal 
government. Inasmuch as the New 
York Power Authority has agreed on 
this record to accept as a part of the 
license agreement any reasonable con- 
ditions protecting adjacent states in 
their enjoyment of such relatively mi- 
nor amounts of its low-cost power out- 
put as this Commission might deter- 
mine to be equitable, I see no reason 
for departing at this time from the es- 
tablished pattern of thinking regard- 
ing the payment for and ownership 
and operation of this power develop- 
ment. Indeed, the extraordinary de- 
mands now being made on the Federal 
government are an added and persua- 
sive reason for licensing the project 
now before us. This would require no 
Federal appropriation for construc- 
tion, and would result in considerably 
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lower ultimate costs to the Federal 
government for the seaway, if subse- 
quently authorized and constructed. 


It should be emphasized that the 
works which the state of New York 
proposes to construct for power devel- 
opment are essentially the same as 
those proposed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers in its plan for the seaway proj- 
ect. Their prior construction would 
in no way interfere with, add to the 
cost, or impair the feasibility of any 
additional improvements which the 
United States might at any time de- 
cide to make for navigation purposes. 
Therefore, the findings which the ma- 
jority makes regarding the desirability 
of the seaway project and its adapta- 
tion to a comprehensive plan for the 
development of the river could equally 
well be made as a basis for licensing 
the applicant to proceed with its pro- 
posed power development. This, too, 
would be wholly consistent with the 
precedents of this Commission, which 
has frequently licensed hydroelectric 
power developments with conditions 
providing for the subsequent installa- 
tion of navigation facilities in accord- 
ance with comprehensive plans for im- 
proving or developing waterways such 
as is inherent in the application before 
us. 


In passing upon applications for li- 
censes under the Federal Power Act, 
this Commission must consider the 
full utilization for all purposes of the 
water resources in question, but its 
main responsibility is necessarily cen- 
tered upon power requirements and 


supply. From the majority opinion, 
however, it appears that the principal 
reason for failure to license this highly 
desirable and badly needed hydroelec- 
tric development is based principally 


upon the conviction that both the sea- 
way and the power development are 
vitally important to the economy and 
defense of the United States and Can- 
ada, and therefore that they must be 
constructed simultaneously. It is dif- 
ficult to follow this reasoning. Obvi- 
ously, the ultimate determination as 
to whether, and if so when, navigation 
facilities are to be provided will be 
made, not by us, but by higher author- 
ity. 

We have no way of knowing how 
much delay will result from the denial 
of the application for license and the 
reservation of the site over an indefi- 
nite period of time for possible Federal 
development. It seems to me that we 
should now perform our function by 
issuing the license applied for and 
thus, so far as it lies within our power, 
permit a start to be made with con- 
struction which will make available 
this long and badly needed large block 
of low-cost power, which may be even 
more urgently needed for defense pur- 
poses during this period of national 
emergency. 


ORDER 


The Power Authority of the state 
of New York on July 16, 1948, filed an 
application for a license under the 
Federal Power Act for a power proj- 
ect to be located along the Interna- 
tional Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence river in St. Lawrence coun- 
ty, New York. Notice of intervention 
was filed by the Public Service Com- 
mission of the state of Vermont. The 
National St. Lawrence Project Con- 
ference and The Aluminum Company 
of America, together with the latter’s 
wholly owned subsidiary, the St. Law- 
rence River Power Company, were 
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granted the right of limited participa- 
tion. A hearing on the application 
was held in 1948 and briefs were filed, 
after which the presiding examiner 
rendered his decision that the applica- 
tion be not approved but that the mat- 
ter be referred to Congress under the 
provisions of § 7 (b) of the Federal 
Power Act, 16 USCA § 800 (b). 
Exceptions to the presiding examin- 
er’s decision were filed and oral argu- 
ment was heard thereon. 

For the reasons set forth in the ac- 
companying Opinion No. 203, which 
opinion is incorporated herein and 
made a part hereof by reference, 

The Commission finds: 


(1) The St. Lawrence river, of 
which International Rapids section is 
a part, is a continuous waterway ex- 
tending from Lake Ontario on the 
west to the Gulf of St. Lawrence on 
the east. 

(2) The St. Lawrence river system, 
in conjunction with the Great Lakes 
on the west and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence on the east, provides a contin- 
uous waterway extending approxi- 
mately 2,347 miles from Duluth, Min- 
nesota, to the Atlantic Ocean at the 
Strait of Belle Isle, and covers the 
heart of the continent. Present plans 
of the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, known as the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Power Project, call 
for development of the St. Lawrence 
river to provide a deep water channel 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Great 
Lakes, in addition to the development 
of the International Rapids section 
for the generation of electric power in 
substantial quantities. 

(3) The power facilities for which 
a license is here sought would be lo- 
cated in St. Lawrence county, New 
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York, in the region of Ogdensburg 
and Massena. They would consist 
principally of the Long Sault dam, 
near Massena, connecting the Ameri- 
can mainland with the upstream end 
of Barnhart island and that portion of 
a proposed Barnhart island power- 
house extending from Barnhart island 
to the international boundary. The 
applicant proposes to install 18 tur- 
bines and electric generators, which 
would have a dependable capacity of 
approximately 700,000 kilowatts pro- 
ducing approximately 6.3 billion kilo- 
watt hours in an average flow year, 
for which the at-site cost is estimated 
at 1.72 mills per kilowatt hour. 

(4) The electric energy generated 
at the proposed plant could be trans- 
mitted to selected load centers at a cost 
substantially less than the cost of 
equivalent amounts of capacity and 
energy from fuel-electric generating 
plants. 

(5) The electric power which could 
be generated at the proposed project 
should be made available for consump- 
tion not only within the state of New 
York but also at suitable load centers 
in the New England States, particu- 
larly in Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts. 

(6) The St. Lawrence river, in the 
section which would be occupied by the 
proposed project, is a navigable water 
of the United States and an interna- 
tional boundary over which Congress 
has jurisdiction under its authority to 
regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several states. 

(7) The facilities as designed by 
the Corps of Engineers and proposed 
by the applicant are facilities for the 
transmission, distribution, and _ utili- 
zation of power from a stream over 
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which Congress has jurisdiction under 
its authority to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the 
several states, and for which the Com- 
mission is authorized to issue a license 
pursuant to the Federal Power Act. 

(8) The St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project described in the final 
report of the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, submitted in 
1942, as amended, in addition to the 
development of power, contemplates 
improvement of the International 
Rapids section to provide a depth of 
27 feet for navigation in that section. 
Such an improvement, with the addi- 
tional improvements proposed in the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Agreement 
of March 19, 1941, with Canada, will 
provide a waterway extending from 
the head of the Great Lakes at Duluth, 
Minnesota, to the Atlantic Ocean at 
the Strait of Belle Isle, a distance of 
approximately 2,347 miles. 

(9) The necessity for and the pos- 
sibility of obtaining low-cost power 
and low-cost transportation from the 
combined seaway and power develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence river dem- 
onstrate the importance of this devel- 
opment to the national security of 
both Canada and the United States. 
The proposal of the applicant might 
not make this power available to as 
large an area as should be considered 
and would not provide for immediate 
construction of the seaway. 

(10) By means of tolls from the 
seaway and revenues from the power 
facilities, or revenues from the power 


facilities alone, the project is complete- 
ly self-liquidating. After repayment 
of the investment made by the United 
States government in the project, the 
natural resources of the St. Lawrence 
river will remain a potential source of 
national revenue at the will of Con- 
gress for the indefinite future. 

(11) Under all of these circum- 
stances, the matter should be referred 
to Congress, in accordance with the 
provisions of § 7(b) of the Federal 
Power Act, for development of these 
water resources by the United States 
substantially in accordance with the 
plans for the combined St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project in the In- 
ternational Rapids section submitted 
by the Army Corps of Engineers. 

The Commission orders: 

(A) The application of The Power 
Authority of the state of New York 
for a license under the Federal Power 
Act for Project No. 2000 is hereby 
denied. 

(B) The findings and conclusions 
in the accompanying Opinion No. 203 
and those contained herein are hereby 
submitted to Congress with the recom- 
mendation that the United States it- 
self develop at the earliest possible 
date, for both navigation and power, 
the water resources in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence river in accordance with the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 
described in the final report of the 
Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, submitted to Congress in 1942, 
as amended. 
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NEW YORK SUPREME COURT, APPELLATE DIVISION, 
THIRD DEPARTMENT 


Utica Transit Corporation 
Vv. 


Benjamin Feinberg et al. 


— App Div —, 100 NYS2d 916 
November 15, 1950 


So to review Commission order directing omnibus 
corporation to extend service; determination affirmed. 


Appeal and review, § 51 — Conclusiveness of Commission order — Substantial 
evidence. 

1. A court may not judicially interfere with a Commission determination, 

based on conflicting testimony, that a bus extension is necessary and not 

too hazardous, if the determination is supported by substantial evidence, 


p. 75. 

Service, § 2 — Constitutional limitations — Order to extend line. 
2. An order compelling a transit company to extend service within an area 
which it has committed itself to serve is constitutional, even though an 
order compelling an extension as a new venture beyond the commitment 


for public service would be a deprivation of property without due process 
of law, p. 75. 


Service, § 78 — Powers of Commission — Routes of omnibus company. 


3. The Commission has authority to modify routes or stated termini of an 
omnibus company, p. 76. 

Service, § 207 — Extension by transit company — Short line beyond terminal . 
4. An order compelling a transit company to serve a college 14 miles from 
its terminal in a village is not unconstitutional as requiring service in new 
territory, since the short intervening territory may be considered part of the 
community which the company is committed to serve, p. 76. 

Service, § 53 — Power to order extension — Lack of franchise. 
5. A motor carrier’s lack of a local franchise to go beyond the center of a 
village is not a bar to an order by the Commission to extend service if the 
village has not adopted a resolution requiring its consent for the operation 
of such carrier; and the only franchise required is a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, p. 76. 

Service, § 177 — Extension — Commission’s duty to examine rates and return — 

Motor carriers. 
6. The Commission does not have the duty to examine rates, return, and 
the issue of confiscation in ordering a transit company to extend service 
a comparatively short distance, p. 77. 
¥ 
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UTICA TRANSIT CORP. v. FEINBERG 


APPEARANCES: Ferris, Burgess, 
Hughes & Dorrance, Utica (Robert 
Groben, Utica, of counsel), for peti- 
tioner; Sherman C. Ward, Albany 
(Joseph J. Doran, Rochester, and 
Samuel R. Madison, Albany, of coun- 
sel), for respondents-appellants ; Mil- 


f jer, Hubbell & Evans, Utica (Hugh 


R. Jones, Utica, of counsel), for in- 
tervenors-respondents. 

Before Foster, PJ., and Brewster, 
Deyo, Bergan, and Coon, JJ. 


Foster, PJ.: This is a proceeding 
under Art 78 of the Civil Practice Act 
to review a determination and order of 
the Public Service Commission which 
directed the Utica Transit Corpora- 
tion, petitioner herein, to furnish bus 
service between its present terminus 
in the village of Clinton, New York, 
and the Hamilton College campus, a 
distance of about 14 miles. 

Petitioner is a reorganized street 
railway corporation, which furnishes 
transportation wholly by omnibuses 
in substitution for streetcars, pursuant 
to § 50-a of the Public Service Law. 
One of its lines runs from the Union 
Station in the city of Utica to the in- 
corporated village of Clinton in the 
town of Kirkland, Oneida county, a 
distance of 9.35 miles. Its terminus 
at Clinton is near the center of the 
village, adjacent to a small park. 
Hamilton College is located on a hill 
west of the village limits, and approxi- 
mately 1.5 miles from the terminus 
mentioned. The college is also about 
10.86 miles from the nearest railroad. 

Prior to an order for temporary 
service between May and October, 
1949, petitioner furnished no bus 
service between its terminus in Clin- 
ton and Hamilton College. This peri- 
od of temporary service was ordered 


for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion and as a basis for future action 
by the Commission. Further hear- 
ings were held and thereafter a final 
order was made by the Commission 
directing petitioner to extend its bus 
service, with some minor exceptions, 
from its terminus in the village of 
Clinton to the grounds of Hamilton 
College, except between June 15th 
and September 15th of each year. 
Petitioner was authorized to operate 
such route in connection and in con- 
junction with its existing routes. This 
order is challenged by petitioner on 
the grounds that it is an unconstitu- 
tional and unreasonable exercise of 
authority by the Commission. 

[1] Under the ground of unrea- 
sonableness petitioner charges specifi- 
cally there is no necessity for service 
on the extension; that the route is too 
hazardous for safe operation. These 
charges involve issues of fact, concern- 
ing which the record reveals conflict- 
ing evidence. We cannot say that the 
determination of the Commission with 
respect to these matters is not sup- 
ported by substantial evidence, and 
hence there is no basis for judicial in- 
terference. People ex rel. New York 
& Q. Gas Co. v. McCall, 219 NY 84, 
PURI917A 553, 113 NE 795, Ann 
Cas 1916E 1042; Park East Land 
Corp. v. Finkelstein( 1949) 299 NY 
70, 85 NE2d 869. 

[2] The contention that the order 
under review is repugnant to consti- 
tutional principles is based on the 
theory that the extension directed is a 
new venture beyond petitioner’s com- 
mitments, and is confiscatory. Peti- 
tioner relies upon those cases which 
have held that regulatory bodies, such 
as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion or a state Public Service Commis- 
sion, may not require the extension of 
existing lines beyond the scope of a 
carrier’s commitment to the public 
service, because such a requirement 
would constitute the taking of prop- 
erty in violation of the due process 
clause of the Federal Constitution. In- 
terstate Commerce Commission v. Or- 
egon-Washington R. & Nav. Co. 
(1933) 288 US 14, 77 L ed 588, 53 
S Ct 266; Atcheson, T. & S. F. R. Co. 
v. Railroad Commission, 173 Cal 577, 
PUR1917B 336, 160 Pac 828, 2 ALR 
975; Hollywood Chamber of Com- 
merce v. Railroad Commission, 192 
Cal 307, PUR1924B 503, 219 Pac 
983, 30 ALR 68. This principle is 
recognized by all of the parties to this 
proceeding, but it is pointed out that 
the cases cited mark a distinction be- 
tween a new venture beyond the com- 


mitment of a carrier for public service 
and the mere extension of a service 
within an area which the carrier has 


committed itself to serve. Therein, 
we think, lies the answer to the con- 
stitutional issue raised in this pro- 
ceeding. 

[3] Statutory authority for the 
Commission to modify the routes or 
stated termini of an omnibus corpora- 
tion is found in §§ 61(13), 63-a and 
63-b of the Public Service Law; and 
petitioner, having substituted busses 
for streetcars in accordance with § 50- 
a of the same law, is an omnibus cor- 
poration and governed by those stat- 
utory sections. Rochester v. Public 
Service Commission (1949) 275 App 
Div 172, 80 PUR NS 239, 89 NYS2d 
545. Petitioner argues that the statu- 
tory sections cited must be so con- 
strued so as to limit the power of the 
Commission within the constitutional 
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principle we have stated, or else the 
statute itself violates the due process 
clause. Doubtless this is so, and hence 
the query arises whether the order of 
the Commission is within the distinc. 
tion noted. 

[4] Although no specific finding 
was made by the Commission on this 
subject, except as it approved the 
hearing examiner’s report, there is in- 
herent in the very nature of its deter- 
mination the conclusion that the ex- 
tension directed was not a new ven- 
ture, but rather an extension of service 
within an area which petitioner was 
already committed to serve. And we 
think there are sufficient facts estab- 
lished by the record to justify the 
Commission’s conclusion. Petitioner 
narrowly construes its obligation to 
serve the public only within the precise 
limits of the village of Clinton. The 
Commission takes the broader view 
that Hamilton College and the short 
intervening territory are a part of the 
so-called community of Clinton, and 
within the area which petitioner is 
committed to serve. The hearing ex- 
aminer so found, and the record sus- 
tains the conclusion, that from a ge- 
ographic and economic viewpoint the 
entire area involved should be treated 
as one community. Indeed it may be 
said that in the public mind the vil- 
lage of Clinton and Hamiiton College 
are regarded as a single community. 
The proof indicates that, from either 
a business or social viewpoint, it would 
be illogical to treat them as separate 
communities. Since it is petitioner’s 
obligation to serve this area there is 
no constitutional inhibition against 
the Commission’s order for extension 
of service therein. 


[5] The fact that petitioner has no 
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local franchise to go beyond the center 
of Clinton village is not decisive of any 
issue here. It affirmatively appears 
that neither the town of Kirkland nor 
the village of Clinton has adopted a 
resolution requiring consent of the lo- 
cal authorities for the operation of an 
omnibus line. Sections 66 and 67, 
Transportation Corporations Law. 
Hence the only franchise required for 
the operation of the extension ordered 
is the Commission’s certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity. 

[6] The issue of confiscation is 
prematurely raised. It is not apparent 
that the Commission made any inquiry 
or determintion as to a fair return 
from petitioner’s over-all operations, 
nor did it have the duty to do so ina 


case involving a comparatively short 
extension of a bus line. If there is a 
justifiable need for an increase in 
rates in order that petitioner may ob- 
tain a fair return from its bus service 
as a whole the Commission has power 
to grant relief in a proper proceeding. 
Besides this, there is testimony in the 
record that the extension could be op- 
erated in such a manner that the op- 
erational losses on the entire Clinton 
route would be reduced and petitioner’s 
financial condition thus improved. 

The determination of the Commis- 
sion should be confirmed with $50 
costs and disbursements. 

Determination of the Commission 
confirmed, with $50 costs and dis- 
bursements. 





NORTH CAROLINA UTILITIES COMMISSION 


Re Oldtown Telephone System, 


Incorporated 


Docket No. P-44 
December 12, 1950 


PPLICATION for telephone rate increases and investigation on 
Commission motion of complaints with respect to rates and 
services; rate increases granted. 


Expenses, § 97 — Owners’ salary — Telephone company. 
1. Annual salaries totaling over one-third of a telephone company’s gross 
annual operating revenue to four members of a family owning the entire 
common stock of the company were allowed on consideration of the fact 
that a dividend had never been paid in the history of the company, p. 80. 


Consolidations, merger, and sale, § 10 — Power of Commission — Statutory 


limitations. 


2. The Commission has only such powers as have been delegated to it by 
statute and has not been given the power to require one company to sell 


and another to purchase, p. 82. 
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Return, § 36 — Complaints against service — Telephone company. 
3. Complaints against a telephone company and its services do not warrant 
the Commission in denying an increase in rates where the company is not 
making a just and reasonable return on its investment, p. 83. 


Discrimination, § 181 — Rural telephone exchanges — Toll rates. 
4. Unequal rates between three rural exchanges connected by trunk lines, 
where calls between any of the exchanges cost only 5 cents, subject to no 
time limit, and applying to both station-to-station and person-to-person calls, 


were held to be inequitable, p. 83. 


APPEARANCES: Fred S. Hutchins, 
Attorney at Law, Winston-Salem, for 
the applicant ; Harry H. Leake, Attor- 
ney at Law, Winston-Salem, for Old- 
town Telephone subscribers, and H. 
Bryce Parker, Attorney at Law, Win- 
ston-Salem, for Oldtown and Lewis- 
ville subscribers, for the protestants. 


HuNTER, Commissioner: The 
Commission having before it an appli- 
cation of the Oldtown Telephone Sys- 
tem, Inc., herein sometimes referred to 
as “company,” for an increase in its 
telephone rates and charges, and also 
having before it complaints from tele- 
phone subscribers with respect to both 
the rates and charges of said company 
and its services, ordered a public in- 
vestigation and hearing of all matters 
involved, and to that end issued the 
following public notice which was pub- 
lished in the Winston-Salem Journal 
on July 9, 16, 23 and 30, 1950. [No- 
tice omitted. | 


General Statement 


The Oldtown Telephone System, 
Inc., was organized on July 30, 1936, 
and now owns and operates telephone 


exchanges at Lewisville, Oldtown, 
Stanleyville, Rural Hall, and King, 
all of which have been converted to au- 
tomatic dial. The company now has 
35 subscribers at the Lewisville ex- 
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change, 302 at Oldtown, 57 at Stan- 
leyville, 160 at Rural Hall, and 159 
at King, or a total of 713 telephones, 
It has 2 toll circuits between the Lew- 
isville exchange and Winston-Salem, 
8 between Oldtown and Winston-Sa- 
lem, and 5 between Rural Hall and 
Winston-Salem. It has 2 toll circuits 
between Stanleyville and Rural Hall 
and 2 between King and Rural Hall, 
toll calls from both Stanleyville and 
King to Winston-Salem being routed 
through Rural Hall. 

The company’s present and pro- 
posed rates are as follows: [Sched- 
ules omitted. ] 


Testimony 


Approximately 150 citizens from 
the communities served by the Old- 
town Telephone System were present 
at said hearing. Eighteen of the com- 
pany’s subscribers testified at the 
hearing, 7 of whom testified that they 
were satisfied with both the rates and 
the services of the company, and 11 
protested any toll charge on calls to 
or from Winston-Salem. Of the 11 
protesting subscribers, 4 testified that 
their only complaint against the com- 
pany was to the toll charge, and other 
7 complained not only of the toll 
charge, but also of the character of the 
service rendered. Some complained 
that they had as many as 10 subscrib- 
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ers on some party lines, and some 
complained of inattention on the part 
of the company to its telephone busi- 
ness, and to the lack of proper main- 
tenance. One witness testified that 
his telephone was out of order about 
half of the time. A number of the 
complaining witnesses testified that 
they did not object to a reasonable in- 
crease in the monthly rental charge if 
the toll charges to and from Winston- 
Salem were eliminated. 

The protests to the toll charges 
came principally from subscribers 
served by the Lewisville and Old- 
town exchanges and these protests 
were based upon two grounds, (1) 
that Mr. J. Lee Keiger, president of 
the company, at the time he was nego- 
tiating for rights of way in these com- 
munities agreed that in exchange for 
free rights of way a toll charge to and 
from Winston-Salem would never be 
made by his company, and (2) that 
the Lewisville and Oldtown communi- 
ties are in such close proximity to 
Winston-Salem as to be commercially 
and socially a part of Winston-Salem ; 
that the principal need for telephone 
service in these communities is for 
communication with Winston-Salem ; 
that a very large portion of their calls 
are to Winston-Salem and that they 
get very little in return for the month- 
ly rental charge for the reason that 
the toll charge applies to such a large 
portion of calls made. They also 
pointed out that business firms and 
others in Winston-Salem prefer to do 
business with those who may be 
reached without paying a toll charge 
for a telephone call, and that subscrib- 
ers served by the Lewisville and Old- 
town exchanges have for this reason 
lost much business that they would 
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otherwise receive. Two subscriber 
witnesses testified that they favored 
the toll charge for the reason it keeps 
the Winston-Salem lines open and 
available for calls of importance. 

The testimony for the company of- 
fered by its president and auditor was 
to the effect that the company is los- 
ing money from its telephone opera- 
tions; that it has operated in the red 
every year since its organization in 
1936 with the exception of 1944, and 
the first six months of 1950, its ag- 
gregate net loss as of June 30, 1950, 
being $13,385.56. The company of- 
fered an exhibit in evidence showing 
its operating revenue and expenses 
for each year from 1936 to 1950, and 
for the first six months of 1950, which 
exhibit shows an aggregate deficit in 
its surplus account of $13,385.56 at 
June 30, 1950. 

The president of the company de- 
nied that he entered into any agree- 
ment with any subscriber for free serv- 
ice to Winston-Salem in exchange for 
right of way. He testified that a toll 
charge between the company ex- 
changes and Winston-Salem was nec- 
essary. 

The Commission through its ac- 
counting staff made an examination 
of the books and records of the com- 
pany and prepared a written report’ of 
its findings, which report was offered 
in evidence at said hearing and ex- 
plained in detail by the Commission’s 
director of accounting, Mr. V. L. 
Choate. This report covers particu- 
larly an examination of the books and 
records of the company for a twelve 
months’ period ending June 30, 1950, 
and shows in detail the operating rev- 
enues and the operating expenses for 

said 12-month period, the average in- 
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vestment in telephone plant during 
said period, the accounting adjust- 
ments made and why they were made, 
and other statistical data necessary to 
an understanding of the revenue and 
expenses of the company and its re- 
turn on its investment. 


With notice to counsel for protes- 
tants and without objections, the Com- 
mission incorporated in the record of 
the case certain additional informa- 
tion which it requested and received 
from the company after the close of 
the hearing. This information was 
with respect to the receipts from toll 
calls to and from Winston-Salem and 
with respect to the number of addi- 
tional circuits between each of said 
exchanges and Winston-Salem neces- 
sary to provide adequate service be- 
tween said exchanges and Winston- 
Salem without toll, and the cost of 
such additional circuits. This addi- 
tional information was provided as 
requested, copies of which were fur- 
nished counsel for protestants. 


Findings 

The telephone equipment of the 
Oldtown Telephone System at all of 
its exchanges is modern. It is one 
of the few telephone companies of the 
state that has converted all of its ex- 
changes to automatic dial. It is oper- 
ated and maintained in a reasonably 
efficient manner, and such complaints 
as have been made against the com- 
pany and its services arise in part 
from strained public relations, and in 
part from toll charges on calls to and 
from Winston-Salem. 

For the twelve months ending June 
30, 1950, after making proper pro- 
forma adjustments, the company’s 
operating expenses exceeded its oper- 
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ating revenues to the extent of $1,- 
876.11, and additional gross revenue 
of $12,313.94 would have been re- 
quired to have produced a return of 
6 per cent on its net investment in 
telephone plant at June 30, 1950, plus 
allowance for working capital, all of 
which appears from the following cal- 
culation made from the books and 
records of the company : 


TwetveE MontHs Enpinc June 30, 1950 
Per Staff's 

Report after 

Pro-Forma 

Adjustments 


Gross operating revenues $29,909.91 


Operating Revenue Deductions 
Operating expenses 
Depreciation 
Taxes—Federal income 
Taxes—Other 


Total operating 
deductions 


24,354.18 
5,231.30 


2,200.54 


revenue 


Net Operating Revenues .. 


.. Red $(1,876.11) 


Investment in Telephone Plant 
Telephone plant in service .. 
Less :' Depreciation reserve .... 


Net investment 
plant 

Plus: Allowance for working 
capital 


.. $122,839.00 
20,130.00 


in telephone 
102,709.00 


2,030.00 


Net investment in telephone plant 
plus allowance for working cap- 
i $104,739.00 


Rate of Return—% 

Deficiency in net operating reve- 
nues—0% return 

Net operating revenues required 


to produce a return of 6% 
($104,739 x 6%) 


$1,876.11 


6,284.34 


Total deficiency in net operating 
revenues 


$8,160.45 


Deficiency in gross operating rev- 
enues to produce a return of 6% 
on net investment at June 30, 


1950 ($8,160.45 + .66270) $12,313.94 


[1] Included in the operating ex- 
penses above set out are the annual 
salaries of four members of the Keiger 
family, aggregating $12,000. While 











these salaries are within the range of 
salaries usually paid for similar serv- 
ices, the amount is large for a com- 
pany whose gross annual operating 
revenue is approximately $30,000, 
but some consideration may be given 
to the fact that all the common stock 
of the company—$50,000—is owned 
by the Keiger family on which a divi- 
dend has never been paid in the his- 
Even if the 


















1950 tory of the company. 

Staffs J Keiger family had donated their serv- 
awe ices to the company, additional gross 
‘ments revenue of $313.94 would have been 
09.91 required to produce a return of 6 per 
54.18 cent on net investment. 

31.30 While no appraisal has been made 





of the telephone plant, the company 
has 713 telephones, or an average in- 
vestment per telephone ($122,839.- 
00-713) of $172.28, which is a con- 
servative investment per telephone for 
a company of this size with dial 
equipment. 

In considering a return of 6 per cent 
on investment, as shown by the above 
















.00 
00 computation, it will be observed that 
—- additional gross revenue will be re- 
quired of ($12,313.94~-713) $17.27 
00 per telephone per year, or an increase 
= of $1.44 per telephone per month. 
Estimates obtained by the company 
i from engineers of the Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
a and American Automatic Electric 
Company show that adequate free 
; service between the company’s ex- 





changes and Winston-Salem will re- 
quire the installation of additional 
trunk lines as follows: from Lewis- 
ville 2, from Oldtown 12, from Stan- 
leyville 5, from King 10, and from 
Rural Hall 15, or a total of 308 trunk 
line miles at a total additional cost 
installed of $156,604. 


[6] 
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After giving effect to the elimina- 
tion of toll charges and the added in- 
vestment required to provide adequate 
free service to Winston-Salem, a re- 
port of the Commission’s staff shows 
the following results: [See page 82.] 

As shown by the above computa- 
tion, it will be observed that to pro- 
duce a return of 6 per cent on invest- 
ment additional gross revenue will be 
required amounting to an increase of 
($50,021.00--713) $70.15 per tele- 
phone per year, or an increase of $5.84 
per telephone per month. The lowest 
per month rate now is the $2 multi- 
party residence, and the highest is the 
$4.50 individual business. Add to 
each of these $5.84 and the lowest 
multi-party residence rate becomes 
$7.84 per month and the individual 
business rate becomes $10.34 per 
month. 

A total of 6,404 toll calls were 
made and completed between the five 
exchanges and Winston-Salem from 
July 21 to August 20, 1950, or an 
average of 8.97 toll calls per telephone. 
Under these conditions the average 
subscriber would be paying in in- 
creased monthly rates the equivalent 
of (8.97--$5.84) 65 cents per call to 
Winston-Salem. It is obvious that a 
very large majority of subscribers will 
find the so-called free service to Win- 
ston-Salem much more expensive than 
the payment of toll charges. Only a 
relatively small number will find the 
added cost for free service to Winston- 

Salem to be to their financial ad- 
vantage. 


Conclusions 


The problem presented in this case 
is not different from that presented in 
many other sections around the larger 
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TWELVE Montus Enpinc June 30, 1950 


Gross operating revenues 


Operating Revenue Deductions 
Operating expenses 
Depreciation 
Taxes—Federal income 
Taxes—Other 


Total operating revenue deductions ... 


Net operating revenues 
Investment in Telephone Plant 
Telephone Plant in service 
Less: Depreciation Reserve 
Net investment in telephone plant 


Allowance for working capital 


Net investment in telephone plant _ 
Plus allowance for working capital 


Rate of Return—% 
Deficiency is net operating revenues 


Net operating revenues required to produce a return of 6% ($255,572 x 6%) 


Total deficiency in net operating revenues 


Deficiency in gross to produce a return of 6% 
( ) indicates red figure. 


cities of the state, particularly in in- 
stances, as in this case, in which the 
city is served by one company and the 
suburban and adjacent rural areas are 
served by another company. In cases 
in which the entire territory is served 
by one company its central office 
equipment, cables, and lines are engi- 
neered to meet the needs of the en- 
tire territory, and the city service helps 
to support the less remunerative 
suburban and rural service. Such is 
not the case in situation here pre- 
sented. The Oldtown Telephone Sys- 
tem must support itself from its own 
subscribers many of whose business 
and social interests are so interwoven 
with those of Winston-Salem as to 
make toll charges within the area bur- 
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Per Staff’s 
Report After 

Pro-Forma 
Adjustments 


$29,909.91 


Adjustments 

Arising from 
Elimination of 
Toll Charges 


$(4,000.00) 


After 
Adjustments 


$25,909.91 





30,264.18 
11,495.30 


1,960.54 
43,720.02 
$(17,810.11) 


24,354.18 
5,231.30 


2,200.54 
31,786.02 
$(1,876.11) 


5,910.00 
6,264.00 


(240.00) 
11,934.00 
$(15,934.00) - 














$122,839.00 
20,130.00 


$156,604.00 
6,264.00 





102,709.00 


150,340.00 





2,030.00 


493.00 





$279,443.00 
26,394.00 


253,049.00 


2,523.00 


$104,739.00 $150,833.00 $255,572.00 


0 


$17,810.00 
15,334.00 


$33,144.00 
$50,021.00 








densome, but not to the extent to 
justify the contribution the majority 
of subscribers will be required to 
make to provide free service to Win- 
ston-Salem. Based upon anything 
like the average Winston-Salem calls 
per telephone per month, it would be 
manifestly unfair and unjust to the 
average subscriber to require him to 
pay for the privilege of free service to 
Winston-Salem approximately $5 per 
month, an amount far in excess of 
what he would pay in toll charges. 
[2] The Commission is sympa- 
thetic with those who by reason of 
location and community of interest 
with Winston-Salem have found the 
toll charges of the company expensive, 
inconvenient, and unsatisfactory, and 
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it is not unmindful of suggestions that 
Southern Bell purchase the telephone 




































wre § properties of the Oldtown Telephone 
909.91 I System, all of which has been given 
—— §§ consideration, but the Commission 
264.18 [§ has only such powers as have been 
495.30 Hi delegated to it by statute. It has not 
960.54 been given the power to require one 
720.02 company to sell and another to pur- 
te, chase. In its attempt to do equity 
810.11) and justice in this case, it must con- 
~ | sider the interests of all parties in- 
or volved and make its decision within 
ota the powers delegated to it by statute. 
decten [3,4] The complaints against the 
23.00 company and its services do not war- 
a rant the Commission in denying an 
72.00 increase in rates. The company is 
— not making a just and reasonable re- 
10.00 turn on its investment. In fact, it is 
34.00 not making expenses and, with the 
4.00 additional revenue herein authorized, 
— according to the best estimates of the 
1.00 Hf Commission, it will still earn less than 
6 per cent on its investment in tele- 

- to phone property devoted to the public 
rity use. However, it does not appear 
to that all rates and charges proposed 
in- will be equitable between subscribers. 
ing For example, the present and proposed 
alls rental rate for Lewisville with only 35 
be subscribers is the same as Oldtown 
the with 302 subscribers. Now that Rural 
to Hall has been converted to dial, there 
to appears to be no reason why the rental 
er rate at that exchange with 160 sub- 
of scribers should continue to be less for 
individual and 2-party service than for 

~ King with 159 subscribers and Stan- 
of leyville with 57 subscribers. These 
st three exchanges are connected by 





trunk lines and for only 5 cents any 
subscriber of one exchange may call 
any subscriber of either of the other 
two exchanges. This interexchange 
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charge of 5 cents applies without any 
time limit and applies to both station- 
to-station and person-to-person calls. 
With this provision for the 376 sub- 
scribers of these three exchanges, 
there appears to be no reason why 
their monthly rates should be less or 
different from those of the Oldtown 
exchange. 

It is, therefore, ordered that the 
Oldtown Telephone System, Inc., be 
and it is hereby authorized to publish, 
file with the Commission, and put into 
effect on bills rendered on and after 
December 15, 1950, the following 
rates and charges: 

(1) Toll rates between each of its 
exchanges and Winston-Salem as now 
in effect between Lewisville and Win- 
ston-Salem, that is to say: station-to- 
station 10 cents for the first four min- 
utes, plus 5 cents for each additional 
two minutes; station-to-station collect 
20 cents for the first four minutes, 
plus 5 cents for each additional two 
minutes ; person-to-person 25 cents for 
the first three minutes, plus 5 cents 
for each additional minute. 

(2) Monthly base rates for Lewis- 
ville as follows: 


Multi- Exten- 

Individual 2-Party Party sions 

Bus. ... 4.75 4.00 3.50 1.50 
Re «ss SR 3.00 2.50 1.00 


(3) Monthly base rates for Old- 
town, Stanleyville, Rural Hall, and 
King as follows: 


Multi- Exten- 
Individual 2-Party Party sions 
Des... Gao 4.50 4.00 1.50 
Res. ... 4.00 3.50 3.00 1.00 
(4) Installation and mileage 


charges applicable at all exchanges 
as follows: 
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Installation Mileage Charges Beyond 10 miles 25 cents extra fo; 
_. » fa one each mile or fraction thereof. 


4 to ¢ . 50¢ (5) Interexchange calls betwee 
to 


$1010“ 100° Stanleyville, Rural Hall, and King ; 
cents. 





NEW YORK SUPREME COURT, APPELLATE DIVISION, 


THIRD DEPARTMENT 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corporation 


Guido J. Napoletano 


— App Div —, 101 NYS2d 57 
November 15, 1950 


PPEAL from judgment by gas and electric company in suit 
A against customer to recover unpaid bill; affirmed. 


Rates, § 7 — Jurisdiction of court. 


1. A court has no jurisdiction over a customer’s complaint, in an action 
by a gas and electric company to recover unpaid charges, that the method 
of charging at net and gross amounts renders the gross charge unjust and 
unreasonable and constitutes the amount involved in the suit an illegal and 


usurious exaction of interest, since the Commission has jurisdiction over 
rates, p. 85. 


Payment, § 9 — Liability of customer — Legality of charges — Net rates. 
2. Defenses to a suit by a gas and electric company for unpaid bills are 
properly dismissed when based upon the ground that the amount sued for, 
representing the difference between net rates for prompt payment and 
gross rates, are illegal if the rates are in accordance with filed schedules 
and an order of the Commission, p. 85. 


Rates, § 640 — Procedure — Defense to suit for charges. 
3. A customer of a gas and electric utility may not institute a rate case 
against the utility by interposing a defense and counterclaim in a suit by 


the company to recover unpaid bills, since his grievance can go only to the 
Public Service Commission, p. 85. 


Payment, § 53 — Discount or penalty — Slow payment. 
4. Collection of the gross amount rather than the net amount, because of 
delay in paying bills, is not illegal on the ground that the difference is a 
penalty or illegal exaction of interest, even though the company’s schedule 
87 PUR NS 84 
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CENTRAL HUDSON GAS & ELEC. CORP. v. NAPOLETANO 


provides that bills are due when rendered, if the specific rule relating to 


terms of payment provides that bills will be rendered at the gross amount 
and will be discounted to the net amount if paid within ten days, p. 86. 


¥ 


APPEARANCES: Napoletano, Kelly 
& Saccoman, Kingston, for appellant ; 
George F. Kaufman, Kingston (R. L. 
Von Bernuth, New York city, of 
counsel), for respondent. 

Before Foster, PJ., and Heffernan, 
3rewster, Deyo, and Coon, JJ. 


BREWSTER, J.: In accordance with 
its rates and charges duly made and 
established pursuant to the statute 
(Public Service Law), and the rules 
and orders of the Commission, the 
plaintiff public utility sued and recov- 
ered a judgment against the defendant 
for unpaid balance on account of gas 
and electricity which it furnished him 
between June 5, 1943, and August 
20, 1947. Plaintiff sued and so re- 
covered in the Kingston city court, 
and on appellant’s appeal to the Ulster 
county court the judgment was af- 
firmed. 

Under a permission granted by the 
Commission by its General Order No. 
7406, and per the schedules of its rates 
duly filed and promulgated, plaintiff 
had billed defendant for gas and elec- 
tricity furnished him during the afore- 
said period, viz.: a net amount there- 
of if the bill was paid within ten days, 
and if not, a larger, styled as “‘gross” 
amount, if paid later. Defendant paid 
his bills at the net amount so rendered 
but after the 10-day period, and re- 
fused to pay at the gross amount. The 
difference was the amount sued for 
and recovered. 

[1-3] In the city court defendant’s 
motion to dismiss the complaint for 
its failure to state a cause of action 
was denied. That attack was upon the 


ground that the complaint’s disclosure 
of the aforesaid method of charging 
for what it furnished defendant, at the 
net and gross amounts, rendered the 
latter an unjust and unreasonable rate 
and constituted the amount sued an 
illegal and usurious exaction of inter- 
est. The city court then granted 
plaintiff’s motions to strike out the 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth af- 
firmative defenses and to dismiss the 
Fifth defense by way of counterclaim, 
as set forth in defendant’s amended 
answer. This was upon the grounds 
that the court had no jurisdiction of 
their subject matter, and that they 
were improperly interposed, and that 
they were insufficient in law. The 
grounds upon which defendant moved 
to dismiss the complaint, generally 
considered, were the same as those 
which underlaid his aforesaid defenses. 
More specifically the affirmative de- 
fenses were to the effect: that the 
amount sued for constituted an illegal 
penalty and a usurious and illegal 
rate of interest; that the billing of 
charges at the net and gross amounts 
under the permission of said General 
Order No. 7406 constituted an un- 
authorized rate revision and that said 
order was illegal and void. The Fifth 
defense and counterclaim was to the 
effect that the rates charged and paid 
by defendant were unjust and unrea- 
sonable, to the extent of 4 thereof as 
to the furnished gas and } thereof as 
to electricity, the counterclaim being 
for the alleged excessive amounts 
paid. 
By stipulation of the parties the 
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only matters tendered for our review 
upon this appeal are the correctness 
of the aforesaid rulings of the city 
court and the order of the county 
court in so far as it affirmed them. 


In my opinion all the questioned 
rulings of the city court were correct. 
Naught was shown or pleaded against 
the proposition that the plaintiff’s 
charges against defendant were in 
full compliance with all the applicable 
provisions of the Public Service Law 
and the lawful rulings and order of 
the Commission. When all is said 
the fact remains that defendant is com- 
plaining about gas and electricity rates 
and charges which were made by 
plaintiff in accordance with the stat- 
ute, and allowed by it and the order 
and permission of the Commission 
which had jurisdiction over them, and 
exclusively so in the original instance. 
Such I consider to be an over-all an- 
swer to the questioned correctness of 
the rulings of the city court. Public 
Service Law, §§ 66, 71, 72; Leitner v. 
New York Teleph. Co. (1938) 277 
NY 180, 188, 24 PUR NS 289, 13 
NE2d 763, 766; New York v. New 
York Edison Co. 196 App Div 644, 
PUR1921C 720, 188 NYS 262; Mur- 
ray v. New York Teleph. Co. (1915) 
170 App Div 17, 156 NYS 151, af- 
firmed (1919) 226 NY 590, 123 NE 
879; Public Service Commission v. 
Iroquois Nat. Gas Co. 184 App Div 
285, PUR1918F 687, 171 NYS 379, 
affirmed (1919) 226 NY 580, 123 NE 
885. 

If we were to go further into the 
defendant’s contentions we find they 
simmer down to the proposition that 
plaintiff's charges for what it fur- 
nished, at a “net”? amount if paid in 
ten days and at a larger and “gross” 
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amount if paid later, rendered the lat- 
ter illegal for the various reasons ad- 
vanced by his affirmative defenses. 


As to the Fifth defense and counter- 
claim, I feel little need be said. Clearly, 
defendant may not institute a rate case 
against a public utility by such means. 
His grievance there can go only to the 
Public Service Commission. 

[4] Throughout defendant’s whole 
argument, as based upon his affirma- 
tive defenses, runs the implied admis- 
sion that the duly sanctioned rates 
could, legally, provide a discount for 
prompt payment of the bill rendered. 
But, by taking a phrase out of text 
from defendant’s duly filed schedules 
which, in part, states that “Bills are 
due when rendered ” he seeks 
to transform into a penalty or an il- 
legal exaction of interest that which B 


other parts of the schedules constitute 
and expressly denominate a discount 
for prompt payment as permitted by 
General Order of the Commission, 


No. 7604. The fact that the one 
phrase provides that the bill is due 
when rendered cannot in the light of 
the other pertinent matter be held to 
mean that the periodic charge is due 
and demanded as payable upon the 
rendition of the bill. All the pertinent 
provisions of the schedules when con- 
sidered together, and reasonably, 
clearly import and state that the 
charge is for the given quantity of gas 
or electricity at the gross rates stated, 
but pursuant to the authorization giv- 
en by the general order, if the bill be 
paid within ten days from rendition 
it may be at the lesser stated net 
rates. I see nothing in this but the 
offer of a discount for prompt payment 
which was within the power of the 
Commission to allow in its general 
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order. The schedules simply state, 
both as to electricity and gas, that: 
“Bills are due when rendered and are 
payable at the net rate specified in the 
service classification if paid on or be- 
fore the date specified on the bill which 
shall be not less than ten days from the 
date bill is rendered,” and as to the 
“terms of payment,” that: “Bills will 
be rendered at the gross amount and 
will be discounted to the net amount 
if paid on or before the date specified 
on the bill which shall be not less than 
ten days from date bill is rendered.” 
(Italics supplied. ) 

I am unable to see how the above 
quotations from the rate schedules can 
be tortured into any other meaning 
than the offer of a discount for prompt 


payment. The first quotation above 
given is from the part of the schedule 
headed, “General Information,” and 
the second from that part entitled, 
“Service Classification,’ and it is to 
be noted that in the latter, where the 
rate charges for quantities are listed, 
the gross rate is first given and beside 
it the net rate is stated. In other 
words, the schedule states that the bill 
will be rendered at the gross rate but 
will be discounted to the stated net 
rate if paid within ten days after ren- 
dition. The judgment should be 
affirmed. 


Judgment affirmed, with costs. 


Foster, PJ., and Heffernan, Deyo, 
and Coon, JJ., concur. 





FLORIDA CIRCUIT COURT, ELEVENTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT, 
DADE COUNTY 


State ex rel. Montemarano 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 


October 9, 1950 


ANDAMUS proceeding to compel telephone company to accept 
directory advertising; quashed. 


Public utilities, § 117 — What constitutes public service — Telephone directory — 
Obligation to accept advertising. 
A telephone company which has chosen to increase its revenue by the 
side line of offering advertising space in an appendix to its alphabetical 
directory does not thereby make such side line activity a part of its public 
service and subject it to the same public regulation as its principal function 
of transmitting communication and does not assume an obligation to accept 
advertising from all persons offering it. 
¥ 
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MILLEDGE, J.: By an order entered 
October 5, 1950, the respondent’s mo- 
tion to quash the alternative writ was 
granted. This action was impelled by 
the court’s view that the relief sought 
by the relator, if granted, would ex- 
tend public regulation into a field of 
respondent’s activities which are not 
the proper subject of such regulation, 
viz., its classified advertising direc- 
tory. 

The court concurs in the view of 
Judge Pecora in the case of Abco 
Moving & Storage Corp. v. New York 
Teleph. Co. (1948) 193 Misc 96, 76 
PUR NS 100, 83 NYS2d 448, 
wherein he expressed the opinion that 
a telephone company in publishing a 
classified directory does not perform 
an essential public service; that as to 
the advertisements therein, the posi- 
tion of the telephone company is anal- 


ogous to that of the publisher of a 


newspaper or magazine. In this con- 
nection, see also: Seaport Agencies v. 
British Columbia Teleph. Co. (Can 
1923) 136 AT & T Co Com L 924; 
Morris v. Northwestern Bell Teleph. 
Co. (SD) PUR1922D 769; Fond du 
lac Business Men’s Asso. v. Wiscon- 
sin Teleph. Co. (1909) 4 Wis RCR 
340; Beynon v. Lincoln Teleph. & 
Teleg. Co. (Neb) PUR1933A 334. 

In my view, while in the conduct 
of its principal function, viz., the 
transmission of communications by 
wire, the respondent telephone com- 
pany enjoys a practical monopoly and 
in that phase of its operations is clear- 
ly subject to public regulation; nev- 
ertheless, the phase of its business rep- 
resented by the classified advertising 
section of, or appendix to, its alpha- 
betical directory is not a monopoly. 


There are numerous media through 
which persons desiring to do so may 
advertise. Respondent’s classified di- 
rectory is merely one of several which 
are available. While many persons 
may, and do, conclude that such form 
of advertising is desirable and valua- 
ble, still there are readily available to 
them for similar purposes the news- 
papers, magazines and other publica- 
tions, radio, television, personal so- 
licitation by mail, etc., which methods 
of advertising are commonly em- 
ployed. Any obligation which the 
respondent may owe to any person in 
respect of classified directory adver- 
tising is necessarily the subject of pri- 
vate contract and not of public regu- 
lation. 

Because the respondent has chosen 
to increase its revenue by the side line 
of offering advertising space in a spe- 
cial section of, or appendix to, its al- 
phabetical directory, it does not fol- 
low as a matter of law that such side 
line activity becomes a part of its 
public service and subject to the same, 
or for that matter, any public regu- 
lation. St. Paul v. Tri-State Teleph. 
& Teleg. Co. (1935) 193 Minn 484, 
8 PUR NS 44, 258 NW 822; Dela- 
ware, L. & W. R. Co. v. Morristown, 
276 US 182, 72 L ed 523, PUR1928C 
414, 48 S Ct 276; Chesapeake & P. 
Teleph. Co. v. Manning (1902) 186 
US 238, 46 L ed 1144, 22 S Ct 
881. 

Upon these considerations it is pat- 
ent that there is no showing of the 
clear legal right which is essential in 
mandamus proceedings. 

It is ordered that this memorandum 
opinion shall be filed as a part of the 
record in this cause. 
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COLORADO PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


Re Grand Valley Gas Company 





Application No. 10394, Decision No. 36056 
January 26, 1951 







news- 
tblica- PPLICATION for certificate for construction of natural gas 
al so. L \ pipeline ; approved. 





Monopoly and competition, § 3 — Natural gas introduction to coal area — Public 
demand. 













1. The Commission has no obligation to protect the coal industry by refus- 
ing to authorize the construction of a pipeline to bring natural gas to a 
community whose people at a municipal election have indicated an over- 
whelming desire to have natural gas instead of coal for their fuel, p. 94. 


Monopoly and competition, § 8 — Commission authority 


service in coal area. 


Authorization of gas 





2. The Commission has no power to prohibit a gas utility to introduce its 
service into a coal-producing and coal-using area because such action would 
result in injury to the coal industry, where the utility’s action would other- 
wise be considered sound and reasonable, p. 95. 


Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 104 — Natural gas pipeline construc- 


tion — Public need. 


3. A gas company was authorized to conduct, maintain, and operate a pipe- 
line for the transportation of natural gas where it was found to be pecuniarily 
and otherwise ready, able, and willing to construct, maintain, and operate 
the pipeline; where it agreed to comply with all the rules and regulations 
of the Commission ; and where the residents of the area indicated preference 
for natural gas service over the coal service which they had previously used, 


p. 95. 


APPEARANCES: Tippit, Haskell and 
Welborn, Denver, for applicant; Lee, 
Bryans, Kelly & Stansfield, Denver, 
for Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado; William Atha Mason, Rifle, for 
the town of Rifle; O. F. Bridwell, 
Denver, and Honorable Samuel Tay- 
lor, Walsenburg, for The Colorado 
and New Mexico Coal Operators As- 
sociation; Paul M. Hupp, Denver, for 
the Commission. 


By the Commission: On December 
29, 1949, the instant application was 


filed with the Commission by Grand 
Valley Gas Company, seeking a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity for the construction of a nat- 
ural gas pipeline from the Piceance 
Creek Gas Field, in township 2 south, 
range 96 west, Rio Blanco county, 
Colorado, to a paper pulp mill site near 
New Castle, Garfield county, Colo- 
rado. 

The matter was set for hearing, and 
heard, February 9, 1950, and on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1950, by Decision No. 
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34290, a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity for the construc- 
tion of said line was granted by this 
Commission. 

On February 9th, the date of the 
hearing, the Commission received the 
following telegram from William 
Atha Mason, town attorney for the 
town of Rifle: 

February 9, 1950 

“Ralph Horton, Chairman, 

Public Utilities Commission 

State Capitol Annex, 

Denver, Colorado 

“Was advised of hearing on peti- 
tion of Grand Valley Gas Company 
for certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity to construct pipeline from 
Piceance creek to proposed paper pulp 
mill site near New Castle February 
4th and received copy of application 
response to wire to Commission Feb- 
Next regular meeting of 


ruary 6th. 
Town Board, Rifle, on March Ist. 
The town vitally interested in estab- 
lishment of paper pulp mill in vicinity 


of Rifle. However, town board has 
not had opportunity to consider the 
possible effects on natural gas situa- 
tion in town and vicinity in present 
proceeding. The Board has re- 
quested me to ask further time in 
behalf of Board to investigate and take 
action at meeting March Ist respect- 
ing present application. Therefore I 
request hearing of today be continued 
to some time subsequent to March Ist 
for town to make appearance if it so 
determined. 
“William Atha Mason, 
Town Attorney.” 


This wire was received after the 
hearing had been had and the record 
closed, and the town was so advised. 


On February 23, 1950, the town 
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of Rifle, through its attorney, for- 
mally petitioned the Commission for 
a rehearing in this matter, and alleged, 
among other things, that the town 
of Rifle would be a feasible market 
for natural gas from the Piceance 
Creek Field. 

On February 28, 1950, applicant 
filed an answer to the above-men- 
tioned petition for rehearing, and on 
March Ist, by Decision No. 34329, 
the Commission set the matter for oral 
argument to be had on March 11, 
1950. 

On March 11, 1950, the Public 
Service Company appeared by its at- 
torneys, and filed a protest to the cer- 
tificate already granted, and asked 
that it be set aside. They further 
asked that a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity be granted to 
them for the purpose of transporting 
said gas to Rifle and Grand Junction, 
and prayed that a rehearing of the 
whole matter be had in order that 
evidence might be taken with respect 
to what service could, or should be, 
given on the Western Slope. 

On March 17, 1950, Grand Valley 
Gas Company filed a motion for a 
hearing on the Public Service Com- 
pany’s motion to intervene and be 
granted a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity. 


On June 15, 1950, The Colorado 
and New Mexico Coal Operators 
Association filed a petition for inter- 
vention, wherein they alleged they 
had had no previous notice and were 
vitally interested in the instant appli- 
cation. 

On November 8, 1950, Grand Val- 
ley Pipeline Company, a Colorado 
corporation, filed a petition to be sub- 
stituted as the applicant in the above- 
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entitled proceeding, and for the issu- 
ance of an amended certificate of 
public convenience and necessity to 
said Grand Valley Pipeline Company. 

Also, on November 8th, the town 
of Rifle filed a motion seeking to with- 
draw its petition for rehearing, and 
alleging : 

(a) That the purpose of filing the 
original petition for rehearing was to 
contest the granting of any pipeline 
permit for a pipeline originating from 
the Piceance Creek Gas Field which 
did not provide plans for service to 
the town of Rifle, Colorado; and 

(b) That the Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado and Uintah Gas 
Company have both communicated 
with the town of Rifle, giving assur- 
ances that application is being made 
to the Public Utilities Commission to 
transfer the certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to Grand Val- 
ley Pipeline Company, and that Grand 
Valley Pipeline Company would cause 
the application to be amended, re- 
questing permission to construct a 
natural gas pipeline from Piceance 
Creek Gas Field to Grand Junction, 
with a pipeline to Rifle, for the pur- 
pose of supplying the town of Rifle 
with natural gas from the Piceance 
Creek Field. 

On November 10, 1950, by Deci- 
sion No. 35623, the Commission re- 
viewed all of these proceedings, and 
ordered as follows: 

“1. That ‘Grand Valley Pipeline 
Company,’ a Colorado corporation, 
should be, and hereby is, substituted 
as applicant herein, in lieu of ‘Grand 
Valley Gas Company.’ 

“2. That motion of Public Service 
Company of Colorado to withdraw 
its protest in the instant application 


should be, and the same hereby is, 
granted. 

“3. That motion of the town of 
Rifle, Colorado, permitting it to with- 
draw petition for rehearing and pro- 
test herein, should be, and the same 
hereby is, granted. 

“4. That applicant is hereby au- 
thorized to file its amended applica- 
tion. 

“5. That protest and intervening 
petition of The Colorado and New 
Mexico Coal Operators Association 
is hereby permitted to remain in the 
files as a protest to the amended ap- 
plication. 

“6. That the matter should be, and 
the same hereby is, set for hearing at 
the hearing room of the Commission, 
330 State Office building, Denver, 
Colorado, Friday, December 1, 1950, 
at 10 o’clock A. M.” 

All of this having been done, and 
there seeming to be agreement, the 
only problem left for us to dispose of 
after the hearing of December 1, 1950, 
was whether a certificate should be 
granted to Grand Valley Pipeline 
Company for the purposes set out, 
and secondly, whether the protest of 
The Colorado and New Mexico Coal 
Operators Association should prevent 
the issuance of any certificate. 

M. B. Garman, of Grand Junction, 
Colorado, vice president and secre- 
tary of the Grand Valley Pipeline 
Company, testified in support of the 
granting of the instant application. 
He gave evidence as to the size of 
pipe and the number of feet required 
to bring the gas from the Piceance 
Creek Field to Rifle, New Castle and 
Grand Junction. He also stated he 
had been in the natural gas business 
since 1925 and is presently president 
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of the gas company operating at 
Pampa, Texas. He stated the main 
line will be 10-inch and 8-inch pipe; 
that the pipe is on order, and that 
applicant company has a contract with 
General Petroleum Company, owner 
of the gas reserve in the Piceance 
Creek District. He also stated what 
the estimated gas reserves in the field 
were; told of a contract with Public 
Service Company of Colorado to sell 
the gas to them for distribution in 
Rifle and Grand Junction, and stated 
that the cost of the line was approx- 
imately $1,997,000; that the gather- 
ing lines will cost $311,000, or an 
approximate over-all total of $2,300,- 
000 to put this proposed gas system 
into operation. He further stated 
there was no other gas carrier in the 
field and that in his opinion the grant- 
ing of this application would be ad- 
vantageous to the communities in- 
volved because it would provide a 
source of power not heretofore en- 
joyed by these communities for do- 
mestic, commercial, and industrial 
consumption. 


On cross-examination, Mr. Garman 
estimated the first year of the opera- 
tion would take the place of 35,000 
tons of coal, and that that figure would 
increase so that at the expiration of 
a 5-year period, some 70,000 tons of 
coal would be annually replaced by 
natural gas. 

Mr. Parks, vice president and di- 
rector of Grand Valley Gas Company, 
and vice president of Public Service 
Company, testified in support of the 
application. He stated he has had 
thirty-five years of experience in nat- 
ural gas operations. He also stated 
that Public Service Company had en- 
tered into a contract with applicant 
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and that Public Service Company was 
quite desirous of obtaining the gas 
and anxious to serve the communi- 
ties along the line. 

Bruce T. McCannon, of Denver, 
Colorado, testified as to how much 
consumption was anticipated at Grand 
Junction in thousand cubic feet, as 
well as the reserves available. 

W. D. Virtue, vice president and 
secretary of Public Service Company 
of Colorado, and supervisor of ac- 
counting and finance, testified as to 
the finances of the proposed operation, 
market conditions, and the loan poten- 
tial of a gas pipeline, in order that 
this operation might be financed. 


Upon cross-examination, Mr. Vir- 
tue testified that Public Service Com- 
pany owned one-third of applicant 
company, General Petroleum Corpo- 
ration and United Gas Company one- 
third each. He also explained that 
General Petroleum pays royalties on 
the gas taken from the field; that it 
is on Federal land, and any arrange- 
ments made must be approved by the 
United States Geographical Survey. 

O. F. Bridwell, secretary-treasurer 
of The Colorado and New Mexico 
Coal Operators Association, testified 
in opposition to the granting of the 
instant application, upon the ground 
that the use of natural gas in this area 
will have a very definite effect upon 
the coal-mining industry in the coun- 
ties through which the gas line is to 
run, as well as adjacent counties hav- 
ing coal-mining operations. He tes- 
tified as to the coal production in Gar- 
field, Mesa, Delta, Gunnison, Moffat, 
Routt, and Rio Blanco counties. He 
also testified that studies made by his 
association showed that the daily ca- 
pacity of the coal mines in this area 
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as 48 per cent over the amount of 
oal produced, and that had the mines 
in this area worked every day, 215 
ner cent more coal could have been 
produced than actually was. He also 
stated that the reserves of coal in this 
area are quite adequate to serve any 
demands which the communities in 
question may have. He _ further 
stated that the state of Colorado is 
first in all states with respect to bitu- 
minous coal reserves; that the total 
production in Colorado in 1949 was 
471,000,000 tons, or about .02 of one 
per cent of the coal used to date, and 
that at our present rate of consump- 
tion it would take the state over 200 
years to use one per cent of the re- 
serves available. He stated that as of 
January 1, 1950, coal constituted 95.4 
per cent of all of the nation’s fuel 
potential available, with oil, shale, and 


gas making up the other 4.6 per cent. 
He said he felt it was contrary to the 
public interest to grant this applica- 
tion, and thereby bring additional 
financial strain upon the already trou- 


bled coal industry. He stated that 
from an historical standpoint, the use 
of natural gas by Public Service Com- 
pany has resulted in a falling-off of 
coal production, and that production 
today is the lowest it has been in the 
state since 1898; that this means loss 
of employment to coal miners, loss of 
revenue to the companies, and, in gen- 
eral, a drying-up of a part of our eco- 
nomic structure. He further stated 
that 1,751 persons were engaged in 
coal-mining operations in this area; 
that a miner earns from $3,000 to 
$3,500 a year, or in this area, $5,- 
353,000; that natural gas means the 
destruction of the coal industry. He 
further stated that 60 per cent to 70 


per cent of the coal cost is labor, and 
that today the coal industry needs to 
be encouraged rather than destroyed. 
He admitted that coal cannot compete 
with natural gas once it comes into an 
area, and that there are 82 producing 
mines in these seven counties which 
will be materially affected, should this 
application be granted. He stated it 
was the practice of gas distributing 
companies to sell gas at prices below 
that with which coal can compete, and 
therefore drive coal from the market. 

O. M. Hance, sales manager of 
Harris Coal Company, testified in 
opposition to the granting of this 
application. He stated that people 
do not realize what they are doing to 
a vital industry of the state when they 
convert to natural gas. 

A. A. Schiefer, office manager of 
the Bear Coal Company of Somerset, 
Colorado, also testified in opposition 
to the granting of this application. He 
stated his company has a new tipple 
and conveyor; that they employ fifty 
men and that they have an annual pay- 
roll of $100,000; that coal was being 
supplied to Grand Junction on a reci- 
procity basis, in that the mine buys 
considerable materials in Grand Junc- 
tion in exchange for the coal pur- 
chased by the inhabitants of the city 
of Grand Junction. 


Clement Audin, operator of the 
Champion Coal Company, stated his 
company produced 25,500 tons of coal 
in 1949; that a great deal of this 
coal went to Grand Junction; that he 
had a payroll of $48,000 in 1949, and 
that he has an investment of $170,000 
in his mine which has a life expectancy 
of seventy-five years. He stated he is 
paying taxes to the county; that he 
had to start from the grass roots and 
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didn’t want to lose the market in 
Grand Junction, but if he did lose it 
he would have to reduce his crew, and 
that, in turn, would reduce the amount 
of money in circulation. 

William Bear, of Bear Coal Com- 
pany, stated that if Grand Junction 
goes over to natural gas, his payroll 
will be reduced by one-third. 

Senator Sam Taylor, general man- 
ager of Taylor Coal Company, also 
testified in opposition to the granting 
of this application. He stated that if 
approval were granted herein it would 
be detrimental to the best interests of 
the state of Colorado. He stated that 


there were once a great many coal 
miners working in this state, but that 
due to natural gas and other factors, 
there has been a steady reduction in 
the coal industry; that such reduction 
means loss of purchasing power, loss 


of revenue to the state government, 
and loss of revenue with respect to 
the assessed valuation of the counties 
in which coal mines are operated. He 
stated as an example of this that Las 
Animas and Huerfano counties were 
significant ; that his company had ex- 
panded in this area and had installed 
new truck-loading facilities and they 
were selling some coal in the area. It 
was his opinion that the construction 
of this pipeline and the use of natural 
gas by the people of this area would 
reduce his market potential by one- 
half. He also objected to the “pyra- 
miding” of companies here involved 
because one company produced the 
gas, one company pipes the gas 
through to the consumers, and a third 
company distributed same. He felt 
the proposal was uneconomical and 
stated 95 per cent of our gas dollar 
goes to Wall Street, while the coal 
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dollar stays here at home. He fur. 
ther stated that gas was not mor 
economical. He also complained be 
cause of the income tax structure with 
respect to coal and gas. He stated 
that the people in Trinidad and Wal 
senburg were in a bad way, and upon 
cross-examination stated that he 
thought the Public Utilities Commis. 
sion of the state of Colorado possesse( 
the power and had the duty to stop 
the encroachment of natural gas as a 
fuel into the field which is causing so 
much havoc with the coal industry. 
He was of the opinion that this power 
rested with us rather than the state 
legislature. 


[1] This summarizes the proceed- 
ings and testimony of ‘the various 
hearings had with respect to the pro- 
posal herein. We have considered 
this application with great care. We 
are fully aware that the coal-mining 
industry is not today what it once was 
to the state of Colorado. A perusal of 
the State Year Book will give a very 
good idea of how coal production has 
declined down through the years. 
However, there is one thing which we 
think significant. The record shows 
that on August 22, 1950, a municipal 
election held in Grand Junction 
granted to Public Service Company of 
Colorado a franchise for the furnish- 
ing of gas and electrical service to the 
inhabitants of said city by a vote of 
2,242 in favor of, and 90 votes against. 
This ordinance was adopted upon the 
representations of Public Service 
Company that the inhabitants would 
receive natural gas. When the peo- 
ple of a community, or area, demon- 
strate so overwhelmingly their desire 
to have one type of fuel as opposed to 
another, it is hard for us to assume 
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the stature which Senator Taylor and 
The Colorado and New Mexico Coal 
Operators Association think we 
should in order that we may protect 
their industry. The recent history of 
the coal industry is quite common to 
most members of the public, and we 
do not believe that it is fair to say 
that all of the ills with which the coal 
industry is today beset spring from 
the use of natural gas by the public. 

[2] It is interesting to note that as 
early as August, 1934, a similar ques- 
tion was posed before this Commis- 
sion when the El Paso County Retail 
Coal Dealers Association brought a 
complaint against the city of Colorado 
Springs in Case No. 1387, which was 
Decision No. 5856, 7 PUR NS 34, 36. 
In that case the coal dealers sought 
relief from this Commission when the 
city of Colorado Springs sought to sell 
gas to customers residing outside of 
said city. In that case the Commis- 
sion said: 

“While the complaint deals with the 
question of protecting the coal busi- 
ness, which we frankly admit has been 
and should continue to be one of the 
main industries of our state, we do 
laws established by our legislature, 
not understand that the point is seri- 
ously urged, for the apparently obvi- 
ous reason that this Commission, 
which is empowered merely to ad- 
minister the details of the policy and 
has no power to prohibit what would 
otherwise be sound and reasonable ac- 
tion by a utility because such action 
would result in injury to any other 
industry, whether it be coal, gasoline, 
or other business. The city of Colo- 
rado Springs has in a lawful manner 
decided that it is for the best interests 
of the city that natural gas be distrib- 


uted therein. Under our statute a 
utility may, without any authority 
from this Commission, extend its 
service into contiguous territory not 
already served by a similar utility.” 

[3] We think that this language, 
and the decision in this case dismissing 
the complaint against the city of Colo- 
rado Springs, establish a policy with 
respect to the question urged by the 
coal operators herein, and that we 
should not deviate from such policy 
at this time, nor at any other time, 
until the legislature vests specifically 
with us the power to administer a 
coup de grace in any industry now 
or hereafter operating within this 
state. 

The Commission finds : 

1. That the transfer sought herein 
should be granted. 

2. That the extension necessary 
herein should also be granted. 

3. That the evidence, record, and 
statement preceding, should be, by ref- 
erence, made a part hereof. 

4. That public convenience and 
necessity require the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the pro- 
posed pipeline for the transportation 
of natural gas by the applicant as a 
common carrier ; that applicant, pecuni- 
arily and otherwise, is ready, able, and 
willing to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate said pipeline; that it will comply 
with all the rules and regulations of the 
Commission relative thereto, and that 
a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity should issue therefor; that a 
valuation of $2,300,000, placed by ap- 
plicant as the investment in the con- 
templated pipeline, should be accepted 
for the purpose of fixing a fee for the 
issuance of the certificate granted in 
the order following ; that acceptance of 
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this value, however, shall not preclude 
this Commission from adopting a dif- 
ferent value, should the question of 
value arise in subsequent proceedings, 
valuations, or otherwise. 


ORDER 


The Commission orders : 

1. That Grand Valley Pipeline 
Company, a Colorado corporation, be 
and hereby is, substituted as the appli- 
cant herein in lieu of Grand Valley 
Gas Company. 

2. That public convenience and 
necessity require the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of a pipe- 
line described in the Statement preced- 
ing for the transportation by applicant 
of natural gas as a common carrier, 
said pipeline to extend from the 
so-called Piceance Creek Gas Field, 
township 2 south, range 96, Rio 


Blanco county, Colorado, to Rifle, 
Colorado, and thence easterly to New 
Castle, Colorado, and to a paper pulp 
mill site near New Castle, Colorado, 
Garfield county, Colorado, on the one 


hand, and from Rifle, Colorado, south- 
westerly to Grand Valley, Colorado, in 
Garfield county, and continuing on to 
De Beque, Colorado, Mesa county, 
thence on to Palisade, Colorado, 
Mesa county, thence to Grand 
Junction, Colorado, Mesa county, on 
the other hand, and this order shall be 
taken, deemed, and held to be a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity therefor. 

That applicant shall set up its books 
and accounts in agreement with the 
Uniform Classification of Accounts 
governing such operations, and if 
and when said line is completed, file 
its rate schedules, rules, and regula- 
tions governing sale of gas for re-sale 
with the Commission, it being contem- 
plated that it should bring its practices 
as to operations, testing, consumers’ 
deposits, meter records, and complaints 
into compliance in all respects with the 
Commission’s requirements. 

This order shall become effective on 
the day and date hereof. 
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Industrial Progress 


A digest of information on new construction by pri- 

vately managed utilities; similar information relating 

to government owned utilities; news concerning prod- 

ucts, supplies and services offered by manufacturers ; 
also notices of changes in personnel. 


Cincinnati Gas & Elec. to 
Spend $51,000,000 


Co Gas & Execrric Company dur- 
ing the next two years will spend approxi- 
mately $51,000,000 on new construction, This 
year’s expenditures will be about $28,000,000 
and about $23,000,000 will be spent during 
1952. 

Major projects scheduled for completion 
during the next two years include a new power 
station at Clermont, Ohio, near Richmond, an 
eight-story addition to the Cincinnati home 
office building, and new electric and gas trans- 
mission lines. 


Foster Wheeler to Export Two 
Large Package Steam Generators 


ax order recently received by Foster Wheel- 
er Corporation, New York, calls for two 
size AG-30 water-tube package steam gen- 
erators which will be packed for export and 
shipped completely assembled from the com- 
pany’s Dansville Works. The order was re- 
ceived from International Petroleum Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, with the ulti- 
mate destination as Peru. 

These boilers are the largest size package 
generators manufactured_and the largest Fos- 
ter Wheeler has ever packed for export ship- 
ment with all auxiliary equipment mounted. 

Each of the boilers has a capacity of 30,000 
lb. steam per hour, a design pressure of 250 
psi, and an operating pressure of 150 psi. The 
units are arranged for firing with either Bunk- 
er “C” fuel oil or natural gas under condi- 
tions of automatic combustion control (man- 
ual ignition) and forced draft. 

Safety protection equipment provides for 
low water and flame-failure burner shutdown. 


“Hotpoint $1,000 Sweepstakes” 


Te encourage participation by dealers, dis- 
tributors, and electric utility companies in 
Institutions magazine’s Food Service Contest 
for 1951, the commercial cooking equipment 
division of Hotpoint, Inc., recently launched 
the “Hotpoint $1,000 Sweepstakes.” 

The company will award Win, Place, and 
Show prizes to “First Award, Award of Merit, 
and Honor Award” winners, respectively. 
“Win” prize will be worth up to $1,000. 
“Place” pays $25 and “Show” $10. All-electric 
commercial cooking installations featuring 
Hotpoint equipment are eligible to compete in 
the Sweepstakes. 

Any person regularly employed by a fran- 
chised Hotpoint commercial dealer, distribu- 


tor, or electric utility may submit for judging 
the most outstanding all-electric Hotpoint 
commercial installation in his territory. 

All-electric installations will be judged on 
five separate point divisions by the magazine— 
economic soundness, placement of equipment 
for efficiency, selection of equipment, sanita- 
tion and safety, and miscellaneous factors such 
as light, air conditioning, and ventilation. 


Catalog Sheet Describes New 
G-E Civil Defense Receiver 
Aw sheet describing the new General 

Electric Civil Defense receiver, for ap- 
plication wherever two-way radio systems ex- 
ist, is now available from the advertising dis- 
tribution section of the G-E Electronics De- 
a at Electronics Park, Syracuse, New 

“ork. 

The new sheet gives complete specifications 
and features of the new receiver, which is 
available in two models for low and high band 
operation. 

The receiver can be used to alert key agen- 
cies and personnel in a community-wide Civil 
Defense radio communications system, and for 
remotely controlling air raid sirens and other 
warning devices. 


Remington Rand Issues Folders 
On Payroll Problems 
J 


NDUSTRIAL management making the change- 

over from civilian to defense production 
will be interested in a series of three new 
Remington Rand folders entitled “3 Ways To 
Stop Payroll Headaches—Before They Start.” 
Each folder shows management how to get 
the jump on possible payroll problems by in- 
corporating the latest simplified machine ac- 
counting procedures. 

Procedures outlined in the new series save 
man-hours, money, and confusion despite in- 
creased manpower hiring. Timely short-cuts 
in payroll methods illustrate how defense 
plants may achieve important savings with 
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the Foremost Accounting Machine. Folder 
AB-525 entitled “One Fast Line of Writing 
Completes Your Paycheck and All Your Pay 
Records,” points management’s way to high 
speed production of uniform payroll records. 

Additional assists are in folders AB-446 and 
AB-447. The former tells how you “cash-in” 
on any one of three simplified cash payroll 
records. One high speed operation, according 
to folder AB-447 will provide your statement, 
paycheck and payroll journal with or without 
labor analysis—-in any order—without disturb- 
ing employees wage and deductions records 
sequence. 

Write to Management Controls Division, 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth avenue, New 
York 10, New York, for copies of the folders. 


New England Electric to 
Build New Project 


NEw ENGLAND Exectric System plans con- 
struction of a $45,000,000 hydroelectric 
development on the upper Connecticut river 
near Littleton, New Hampshire, and Water- 
ford, Vermont. 

Irwin L. Moore, president, announced Con- 
necticut River Power Company, a system sub- 
sidiary, has filed a declaration of intention 
and application for a license for the project 
with the Federal Power Commission. The de- 
velopment will be operated as a peak-load 
power plant with some seasonal storage ca- 
pacity. It will have an output of about 150,- 


000 kilowatts and will be connected by two 
single circuit 220,000 volt transmission lines to 
the system’s Comerford plant seven miles 
downstream where the lines tie in with the 
interconnected New England Electric System. 


San Diego Gas & Elec. to Spend 
$10,400,000 on Expansion 
S’ aN Dieco Gas & ELecrric ComPANy during 
1951 will spend $10,400,000 on new con- 
struction. 

It has earmarked $8,000,000 for expansion 
of its electric power facilities. Largest single 
expenditure will be $3,000,000 for construc- 
tion at its Silver Gate, Calif., station where a 


new 50,000-kilowatt turbo-generator will be 
installed by the fall of 1952. 


Brady Introduces New 
Quik-Label Safety Signs 


NEW line of self-adhesive Quik-Label 

safety signs has been developed and in- 
troduced by the W. H. Brady Company, who 
also manufacture Quik-Label wire, pipe and 
conduit markers. 

Brady safety signs are printed on extra 
strength cotton cloth which has a self-adhesive 
backing. The message is shown in large bold 
letters on the proper safety background color. 
Each sign is coated with Silicone Plastic 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Lincoln 


WE KNOW YOU'RE BEST, 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


BUT... 


In expanding our sales contacts from time to time one of the nicest 
things we have encountered is the number of people who know of us so 


favorably by reputation. 


Many would be doing business with us except 


that tradition, friendship, or some form of personal insistence ties their 


hands. 


If we do not serve you it might be worth your while to find out 


how we can help, and re-assess your financial printing arrangements. 


TO YOUR INDUSTRY 
IN FINANCIAL AND 
CORPORATE 


PLANT i 


SHERMAN 


NEW YORK CEDAR 


CHICAGO PLANT 732 


Printing 


WOrth 
WAbash 


STREET 6) 


STREET 5) 
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GET LOWEST COST PER FOOT OF TRENCH 


Barber-Greene 


SERVICE DITCHER 


with SRS ARON 


ALL-WEATHER 
ALL-GROUND 
PERFORMANCE 


em. 


nd 
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DESIGNED THROUGHOUT FOR UTILITY SERVICE 


e 15 m.p.h. road speed © 54", 72", 10” cutting widths 
¢ One-man operation Digs clean trench—no to be 
e Control of digging from cab or ground F omy oe sieioie wes 


© Finger-tip controlled hydraviic holst, Wydraulicjbackfill blade?available 
e Fastest digging speeds under allcon- ° Instant]stop — quick reverse 
ditions — in everything from loam to e Heavier construction; better traction, 


coral rock, down to 48” deep — low bearing pressure 


FASTEST DIGGING UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 
Runabout digging speeds will = TYPICAL DIGGING SPEEDS Feet per Minute 


vary according to soil condi- 






































tions. Here are typical ex- 

amples of actual Runabout TYPE OF SOIL Boom Size | 5%" | 7%" | 10%’ 

performance: in 10 hours a 

Runabout drove 53 miles and Loose Loamy Soil Ideal Conditions. ...... 12-16 | 12-16 | 8-12 
, ” ” 

— Ne Ba . Ya b “4 ~ Average Gravel Soil—Loose............. 6-8 6-8 6-8 

rench. Another Runabout dug 

ever 1460’ of coral rock <= 50 Cemented Clay Gravel—Tigh?............ 3-6 3-6 3-6 

different services in an 8-hour Caliche, Partially formed Limestone. ..... 2-6 2-6 2-6 

day. Send for Bulletin 705-A = Coral Rock or Frozen Ground............ 1-5 1-5 1-5 

for full details. 
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which protects it from dirt, grime, moisture, 
and weather. They may be used for either 
indoor or out-of-door application. 

For further information write to W. E. 
Schneider, W. H. Brady Company, Depart- 
ment 408, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


Newest-Type G-E Watthour 
Meters Now “Factory-Certified” 


EWEST-type watthour meters produced by 

the General Electric Company are now 
being “factory-certified for highest accuracy 
and performance,” according to Harold E. 
Strang, manager of the G-E meter and in- 
strument divisions. 

Written certification of these meters, he 
said, was made possible by “new applications 
of quality-control evaluation procedures and 
by unique design and manufacturing tech- 
niques never before fully utilized in the mass 
production of precision measuring devices.” 

All G-E Type I-50 meters now bear seals 
of certification and are shipped with certifi- 
cates which indicate they have met highest ac- 
curacy and performance standards at the fac- 
tory. 

The company certifies that the average ac- 
curacy of all I-50 meters shipped from the 
factory is within plus or minus one-tenth of 
one per cent. In addition, the variation of in- 
dividual meter accuracy from this average 


value is maintained at the lowest level ever 
reached in meter manufacture. 

In the production of these precision devices, 
each meter is put through more than 350 ex- 
acting tests and inspections to assure accurate 
calibration and reliable operation. The gold 
seal of certification is affixed at the factory 
before the meters are packaged for shipment 
to electric utilities. 


Cleveland Elec. Illuminating 
Increasing Size of Unit 


C= Eectric ILLUMINATING Com- 
PANY is increasing by 50 per cent the size 
of the first section of its new $100,000,000 
Eastlake power plant being constructed on 
Lake Erie, east of Cleveland. 

The first section of the one million kilowatt 
station now will have 375,000 kilowatts ca- 
pacity, instead of 250,000 kilowatts as an- 
nounced last fall. The first of three 125,000 
kilowatt generators for the plant will go into 
operation next year. The second and third 
generators are scheduled to go into operation 
in 1953. 

Elmer L. Lindseth, president, said the first 
section will cost an estimated $55,000,000. He 
added in the past five years the company has 
spent more than $110,000,000 for new con- 
struction and expects to spend at least $125,- 
000,000 more in the next five years. 











The addition of offset-lithog- 
raphy presses to our facili- 
ties for letter-press printing 
makes our service to utility 
companies more impressive 
than ever before. 

We are available 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week... 
because we know that our 
ultimate test is achieving the 
highest standards of quality 
within the limits of your 
deadline. 
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MERC OID 


CONTROLS 


ou can always count on 
their fine engineering 
to give very dependable 
service for a long time. 
| They are built to last. 





THE MERCOID CORPORATION 
4201 BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO 41, ILL 
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ONLY THE MODERN GASAPACK 
ELIMINATES OLD-FASHIONED GAS HEATER CONTROLS 











OLD-FASHIONED WAY 


or EL RES SELLE LE LES BEE ELE Tan 
x 


Check These Advantages 


Built-in regulator, automatic pilot and filter, safety 
@ shut-off, and 3-position gas knob all ordinary 
controls and provide compact, modern styling. Silent 
operation. 
Thermostatic Temperature Control easily added with 
* Electric Top or Mechanical Thermostat. types pro- 
vide Multi- ¢ Flame control, not mere on and off. 


100%, Avtomatic, 00% Sele Lighting, 200% Fai 
Safe, 100% Shut-Off Sa he Ft erably, 
reduced inventory and pi 1 costs. AGA ited 





MODERN GASAPACK WAY 


NEW GASAPACK ELIMINATE 
67% OF CONTROL ASSEMBLY LABO 
e+e CAN BE USED ON NATURA 
MANUFACTURED OR L-P GAS 


Yes, the GASAPACK revolutionizes all old-fashioned methods 
heater control. No more assemblies of separate controls — A-cod 
B-cock, regulator, filter, solenoid or diaphragm valve—with the 
nipples, reducers and other connections! 

Instead, you have ONE simple, compact, efficient unit, wi 
all essential controls “built-in,” and only one connection to malt 

A-P’s modern design offers many other advantages. Service, 
ever required, is reduced to simple replacement of one unil. At 
you can provide complete thermostatic temperature control, Wi 
two simple, easily installed sets that spell additional profit onev 
heater sale! Write for Bulletin G-6. 


A-P CONTROLS CORPORATION 


(formerly Automatic Products Company) 


2470 N. 32nd Street 


e kee 45, Wi 








In Canada: A-P Controls Corporation, Lid., Cooksville, Ontario 
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Yes, the IBM collator posts the data 
om 240 cash stubs every minute .. . 
tomatically. 


Other IBM machines handle the entire 
okkeeping job right from the start... 
tomatically totaling stubs for cash 
lancing purposes . . . automatically sort- 
g and interfiling cash payments... 
tomatically recording payments to the 
dger. Because the same IBM cards used 
prepare the bill also are used with the 
h stubs for automatic credit posting, 
erical errors are eliminated. 


All-purpose IBM punched card machines 
many utilizing electronic tubes for still 


eater speed and versatility—are equipped 
do every utility accounting job. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Pressure tight to 60" of Water 
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Richardson K39 Automatic Coal Scale 


The K-39 is the latest addition to the 
Richardson line of automatic coal 
scales that maintain a constant check 
of boiler efficiency in installations 
throughout this country and abroad. 
Engineered by experts, the K-39 stays 
pressure tight to 60-in. of water with 
consistent weighing accuracy. It pre- 
vents escape of primary air into the 
boiler room. It’s unfailingly exact, 
checking coal consumption to within 
ounces by hour, shift or week. It en- 
ables you immediately to spot and cor- 
rect inefficient steaming—makes for 
major savings in fuel for stoker or pul- 


verizer-fired boilers in all sizes of cen- 
tral stations and power plants. 


3 BULLETINS AVAILABLE. SEND FOR THEM 
TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON: 


Model K-39, for pressure tight (up to 
60” of water), large capacity service— 
400-500 Ibs. per discharge—Bulletin No. 
0250 

EE-39, for dust tight, average service 
—200-300 Ibs. per discharge—Bulletin 
No. 0150 

Monorate, non-segregating coal dis- 
tributor—Bulletin No. 1349 


April 12, 19 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 
Clifton, New Jersey 

* Boston °* Buffalo © Chicago 

Cincinnati * Detroit * Houston © Minneapollt 

aes © Omcha * Philadelphia © Pittsburg! 

Sen Francisco * Wichita * Montreal * Toronto 











MATERIALS HANDLING BY WEIGHT 
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What we really 


It is faster to 


Hane A WALL 


than to 


PILE IT UP 


Little blocks, say 2°x4"x8’ don’t pile up very fast. 
We hang walls up in sizable panels. 
And that is an easy way to understand why 
Robertson's real product is time. 
_ We make walls that are hung in place. We 
make them complete with insulation when the 
panels are delivered. We engineer them piece by 
piece in advance at the factory. We put expert 
crews on the job to place them. 


We make time, now, when time is the essence. 


make is Time 


[[ 


N Reve 


AN. 


ALT | 


CNN 


Point is, we integrate the right materials with 
exclusive designs and processes of manufacture, 
round them out with fast engineering for each 
individual job, install them with experienced 
crews, and deliver the thing that is most vital of 


all vital things today: speed. 


We save days and weeks in finishing a build- 
ing for use, because years have been put into the 


development of these unique skills. 


Quick is the word we practice. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING, 


* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Announcing — 


The Publication of 


SUPPLEMENTAL VOLUME A 


to FEDERAL UTILITY REGULATION ANNOTATED, Volume { (SEC) 


This valuable two-volume record — 


$22 


Supplemental Volume A, which 
has just been published, together 
with Volume 1 (SEC), comprise 
a complete annotation of the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act, 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission’s rules and regula- 
tions. ‘ 


Supplemental Volume A summarizes the work 
of the Commission since the original volume 
was issued January 1, 1942. Selected for treat- 
ment in this work are the decisions which might 
be called leading cases and those which are illus- 
trative of Commission practices and _ recent 
trends. 


As Commission action has been accompanied 
by numerous proceedings before the courts, in 
which principles adopted by the Commission 
have been reviewed, these judicial activities are 
also covered. This two-volume set is an impor 
tant addition to the libraries of utility executives, 
attorneys and others who desire to keep a record 
of practices and trends with respect to the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. 


Mail Your Order Today To 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC. — Publishers 


309 Munsey Building e Washington 4, D. © 








BRASS: SEAT 
GROUND JOINT 


ALL THREADS 
TAPERED 


of uniform 
compliance with the rigid 
requirements of the 


UNDERWRITERS’ 
LABORATORIES 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


AINGS — NIPPLES — UNIONS RADIANT HEAT FITTINGS 
(ACE COILS — WELL SUPPLIES STEEL PIPE FITTINGS 
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Gone are the mules and primitive min 
methods of 1907. Today, Southern’s modern mi 
bring you a wide selection of carefully prepared o 


Symbolic of these changes are giant haulers which ca 


coal from open pit to preparation pla 


SOUTHERN supplies the right coal 


© LOWER YOUR STEAM OSS 


Right choice of coal is just as vital to your 
economical steam production as the ap- 
plication of modern machinery is to your 
specific production problems. 

When coal is precisely fitted to the in- 
dividual requirements of specific types of 
burning equipment, it invariably steps up 
boiler efficiency and substantially reduces 
your steam costs... On-the-job surveys 
and actual burning tests by Southern’s 
fuel engineers have demonstrated this 
fact in plant after plant. 

Southern ships a wide range of pre- 
cision-sized, uniform quality, scientifically 
washed coals—a supply continuously re- 





eee pee re 


inforced from Southern’s vast reserves. 
Production is big—in excess of 10,000,- 
000 tons annually. 

Lower your steam costs. Investigate 
this modern fuel service. Write, wire or 
call your nearest Southern office. 


SOUTHERN SERVES YOU FROM AMERICA'S 
LEADING COAL FIELDS 
Industrial buyers choose from a wide 
variety of premium coals efficiently mined 
and scientifically processed in the coal 
fields of Western Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Eastern Kentucky, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Alabama, Arkansas aad 
Oklahoma. One is right for your equipment. 


“INDUSTRIAL REQUI 


Sie aie apnea 
REMENT 


General Office: 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Offices in: ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, GREENVILLE, 
KNOXVILLE, LOUISVILLE, MEMPHIS, NASHVILLE, ST. LOUIS 
Sinclair Coal Company, Kansas City 6, Mo.— Western Representative 
Boon-Strachan Coal Company, Ltd., Montreal— Canadian Representative 
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Can You Be Confident ? 


F in conjunction with your next annual meeting— 

or at some contemplated special meeting—pro- 

posals other than routine are to be voted upon—to raise 
debt ceiling—authorize new securities—grant conversion 
privilege for convertible bonds, etc.—can you feel con- 
fident that your stockholders will support management’s 
recommendations with adequate votes of approval—on 


time? 


Such an important meeting frequently merits pro- 
vision of special handling—utilizing the services of our 


proxy soliciting organization as a form of insurance that 
the meeting will be successfully held on scheduled date. 


Our record of performance for the utility industry 
is outstanding. We invite your inquiry for additional 
information. 





National or Sectional Coverage 





° e 


DUDLEY F. KING 


Associates: 
JOHN H. C. TEMPLETON * CHARLES A. NICHOLLS * PHILIP H. CARPENTER * WARREN W. AYRES 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5&5, NEW YORK 
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Every businessman at some time or another faces a problem of how 
to handle a sudden job or emergency without adding to his organ- 
ization’s normal personnel. 

Here is experienced help when you need it...as you need it, On 
call for continuing or special programs or projects. 

Forty years of experience .in the utility field has given us the 
background and know-how to assist you in many phases of your 
operations. 

For problems related to the introduction of natural gas, gas 
storage, and public relations problems accompanying the entrance 
of natural gas into your area, construction of new power plants or 
substations, metering, rates, audits, methods, financing, representa- 
tion before government agencies and industry committees, reports 
and studies — for help with all problems confronting busy executives 
—call Commonwealth. 


Check the ways in which Commonwealth can contribute to the efficiency and economy 
of your organisation. Write for booklet describing the many services available to you. 
Address: Commonwealth Services Inc., Department E4, 20 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
INVESTIGATIONS © REPORTS © FINANCING © ACCOUNTING © SYSTEMS © TAXES © INSURANCE 


PENSIONS © RATES © DEPRECIATION © VALUATIONS © DESIGN AND CONSULTING ENGINEERING 
METERING © PURCHASING © INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS * MERCHANDISING * ADVERTISING 


/ H H 
OMMONWEA LT 5 mMONW EA Labs 
emer’ T- AND) 7] ss0ciATE® IN ; 
& 


20 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N.Y. HANOVER 2-0170 
212 MICHIGAN AVE. W. JACKSON, MICH. 1025 CONNECTICUT AVE. N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
DUAL 8121 STERLING 3363 
ABILITY+ EXPERIENCE * RESOURCEFULNESS<« RESULTS 
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SERVING THE PUBLIC AND 
INDUSTRY 24 HOURS A DAY 


COLUMBIA 
GAS 
SYSTEM 


The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company 
United Fuel Gas Company 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 

Atlantic Seaboard Corporation 

Amere Gas Utilities Company 

Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation 
Virginia Gas Transmission Corporation 

Big Marsh Oil Company 

Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company 
Binghamton Gas Works 

Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company 
Eastern Pipe Line Company 
Home Gas Company 

The Keystone Gas Company, Inc. 

Natural Gas Company of West Virginia 
The Preston Oil Company 9 
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Twofold Benefits From The 


Analysts Journal 


7, its timely articles by the nations leading security analysts and 
economists keep you informed as to methods and trends in the 
security markets. You will be better able to present your com- 
pany in its most favorable light if you know the trend of finan- 
cial thinking as expressed in the official publication of the 
Security Analysts. 


Its advertising pages provide a means of putting your story 
across to the Analysts. There is no more direct and effective 
way to contact this influential group of investment specialists 
than to advertise in their own quarterly Journal. 
To Keep Abreast of Investment Markets 
READ THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 
& 
To Keep Investment Markets Abreast of Your Company 
ADVERTISE IN THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF SECURITY ANALYSTS 











The Analysts Journal 

20 Broad Street, Room #908 

New York 5, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

(] Please enter my subscription for one year at the subscription rate of $4.00. 


C) Please send me your advertising brochure. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 











Tue American Aprpraisat Company 
ORIGINAL COST STUDIES e VALUATIONS ¢ REPORTS 
for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
and other principal cities 











DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, APPRAISALS AND MANAGEMENT 











ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing — Inspections —- Research — Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2600 














Ford, Bacon & Davis 
veal eee °Cnsreansee 


NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 





(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 





GIBBS & HILL rno. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS - CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORE LOS ANGELES 








GILBERT ASSOCIATES, Ivc. 


ENGINEERS POWER ENGINEERING SINCE 1906 SPECIALISTS 
Steam, Electric, Gas Purchasing and Expediting 
Hydraulic, Sanitation Serving Utilities and Industrials Rates, Research, Reports 
Designs and Construction e Personnel Relations 
, nee ead Sesesee Reading @ New York @ Houston Original Cost A ion 
Feed Water Treatment Philadelphia © Washington Accident Prevention 














JAY SAMUEL HARTT 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
327 South LaSalle Street « CHICAGO @ Telephone HArrison 7-8893 


Consultant to Public Utilities: Valuations; Rate of Return Studies; Reports for 
Financing; Other Problems of Management, Engineering and Finance. 














HENKELS & McCOY 


ELECTRIC & TELEPHONE LINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
6100 N. 20th St., Philadelphia 38, Pa. — Wilmington, Del. — Erie, Pa. — Altoona, Pa. 


Transmission Distribution — Overhead, Underground « ——~ yg Maintenance « Ball Field Lighting 
Right of Ways ¢ Chemical Control ¢ Tree Trimming ¢ Gas and Oil Lines . . . Now Working in 14 States 








CYRUS G. HILL, ENGINEERS 


Public Utility Properties 
Valuation and Operating Reports 
Plans — Design — Construction — Rate Cases 


231 So. LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 











HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVENUE . COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Mention the Fortnicutty—It identifies your inquiry 
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saan BOWEN & FARRELL 


na NGIN M4 i a CHS 
ARBOR, M 
APPRAISALS—INVESTIGATIONS DEPRECIATION STUDIES— 
yo 


for Rate Cases, Security Issues, R and Accounti uirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CO INUING P PROPER TY § RECORD 
DETERMINATION 

















Shee Kuljian Coyooualion 


ENGINEERS @ CONSTRUCTORS 





1200 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. © ROME, ITALY «© CALCUTTA, INDIA 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA « MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 





William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
NOROTON, CONNECTICUT 
Utility Management Consultants Specializing in REGULATORY 
COST ANALYSIS MPROSLEMS 
for past 35 years 
Send for brochure: "The Value of Cost Analysis to Management"’ 








N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


Engineers and Consultants 


REPORTS—APPRAISALS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES—BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


120 Broadway New York 








TAXES 


= MIDDLE WEST muse 
—— SERVICE en 
PERSONNEL co. ACCOUNTING 


ENGINEERING SALES PROMOTION 
STOCK TRANSFER 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO PUBLIC RELATIONS 








Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND it — SPECIALISTS IN 
OPERATING ENGINEERS H ty ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
PURCHASING : : INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 





231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. aes CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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SANDERSON & PORTER 
ENGINEERS 


AND 
CONSTRUCTORS 








Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Usilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. 








The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Design—Construction—Re ports—Appraisals 


Consulting Engineering 


80 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
FRANCIS S. FRIEL 
Consulting Engineers 

Water, Sewage and Industrial Waste Problems 
Airfields, Refuse Incinerators, Industrial Bulidings 
City Planning, Reports, Valuations, Laboratory 


121 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 7 





GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
. HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Renarte._A 
Meports 





Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—Iinsurance Surveys 








BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals, investigations and re 
ports, design and supervision of con- 
struction of Public Utility Properties 


4706 BROADWAY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


Load and Capacity Studies — Rate Cases 
Financial Planning 
Investigations — Reports — Supervision 


55 Liberty Street New York 5 











EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies. 


910 Electric Building 





Indianapolis, Ind. 





FRANCIS S. HABERLY 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation — Depreciation 
Investigations and Reports 


122 SouTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 





Mention the Fortnicutty—It identifies your inquiry 
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SVEN B. HANSELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
PENSION PLANS 


DEPRECIATION 
For Rate Cases and Income Tax 


ut Street Philadelphia Pa. 
1421 Chestn oat mitten 6-3057 phia 2, 








LUCAS & LUICK 


ENGINEERS 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION, 
OPERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LaSatie St., Cricaco 








HARZA ENGINEERING CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


L. F. 
E. MONTFORD FUCIK CALVIN V. DAVIS 
Hydro-Electric Power Projects 
Transmission Lines, System Management, 
Dams, Foundations, Harbor Structures, 
Soil Mechanics 


400 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctric Co. 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 


TRANSMISSION LingS—UNDERGROUND DIsTRI- 
BUTION — Power STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 
COMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


2416 SouTH MICHIGAN Ave. CHicaco 








JACKSON & MORELAND 


ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 


DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS—EXAMINATIONS—APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 














LAURENCE S. KNAPPEN 
Consulting Economist 


Cost of Capital and Rate of Return Studies 
Analyses of Financial Statements 
Rate Case Investigations 
Revenues and Expenses Examined 
919 Eleventh Street, N.W., Washington i, D. C. 
Telephone: National 7793 








United States Testing Company, Inc. 








LARAMORE AND DOUGLASS, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


POWER PLANTS 
TRANSMISSION DISTRIBUTION 
DESIGN—REPORTS—APPRAISALS—RATES 


79 East Adams Street Chicago 3, Illinois 


pag & MAPES 


acorporated 


ARCHITECTS + pe 
VALUATIONS — STUDIES — REPO 


ESIGN — S SUPERVISION 


enunes — INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
INSTITUTIONS — SCHOOLS — PUBLIC WORKS 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 








Organization and Procedural Studies 


ARTHUR LAZARUS 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 


70 Pine Street . New York 5, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-5165 











Representation in this Professional Directory 
may be obtained at very reasonable rates. 
Kindly address inquiries to: 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 
309 Munsey Buildi 
Washington 4, D. c 





Mention the Fortnicutty—It identifies your inquiry 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Fortnightly lists below the advertisers in this issue for ready refer- 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs. 
A J 


I Gompany, T Jackson & Moreland, 
Jensen, Bowen & 


Babcock & Wilcox Company, The ng Company, The 
= Laurence s. Consulting Economist .... 
~ my By BY, tnapoen, ewer Corporation, The, Engineers 


Blaw-Knox Division of BlawKiox Go. “40-41 : 

*Blyth & Co., 1 “4 oe Laramore and lass, Inc., Engineers ....... 
Lazarus, Arthur, nagement Consultant 
Leece-Neville Co. i» The 
Leffel, James, & C 
Lefer, William S., E 
— Wee & 





Day & Zimmermann, inc., Engineers 
Dodge Division of "Chrysler Corp. 


Electric "Storage Bottory = 

ny. 
Electrical Testing Lsbereterten | _ 
Elliott Compa 


New News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
fees Mfg pe . 


Pandick Press, 
Pioneer Service a Engineering Company 


*First Boston Corporation, The 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., Engineers 1 R 
Corporation 


Foster Wheeler 
pecortive & S & a Corporation 
Rem 
Richardson — ‘Gompany 


Fleming Corddry and mter, Inc. .. Robertson, KH. H., Company 
Electric Company utside Back Cover 
Inc., Consulting Engineers 52 
A, ¢., Com: " 
Associates, 
¥ i 


Lowe, Consulting Engineers ° 
inting Company, Inc. 
H Coal Geter Commeny I 
. Francis S. a. —»_t 54 Sopiecheld "Salle Boiler Company 
heo"se B., Consulti tuary 
jay Samuel, Consulting wevewnnd 
~ A "Co. U 





*Union Securities Seroqetine | 
United States Testing Co., 
y w 
International Business Machines 


International Harvester Compa 
Irving Trust Company 


*Fortnightly advertisers not in this issue. 








BOILERS to Meet YOUR Needs 


PRINGFIELD builds boilers in a wide 
variety of sizes and types to meet mod- 
ern utility plant needs. Springfield im 
stallations include outstanding high pres- 
sure, high temperature designs in large 


fabrication, and erection of units complete 
with firing, draft, and control equipment 
—all taken under a “Single Responsi- 
bility” contract. We will be glad to submit 
proposals covering your requirements. 


Write to our main office in Springfield, or 
see your nearest Springfield representa- 
tive. Descriptive literature on request. 


central stations as well as smaller units 
for outlying stations and standby service. 
Springfield service includes the design, 


PeeE EG NgIEe” 


BENT TUBE BOILERS 

For maximum efficiency in minimum space! 
Carefully balanced Springfield designs built to give 
extra values in performance and dependability. 
Water cooled furnace. Gas flow distributed uniformly 
across width of unit. Dry steam. Minimum superheat 
variation over wide load range. Built in any capa- 
city from 10,000 Ibs. up. 


© STRAIGHT TUBE BOILERS 

A design preferred by many engineers. 
Big overload capacity; quick response to loads. 
High availability; less outage. Every quality feature 
you want in a boiler. Specially designed for cap- 
acities to 450,000 Ibs. per hour and higher. Spring- 
field patented center water wali construction 
available for large units. 





@ TYPE M STANDARDIZED BOILERS 
Standardized for quicker delivery 
.. lower cost. 12 sizes to choose from, ranging 
from 6,000 to 17,000 Ibs. per hour. Built 
like a’’BIG PLANT” boiler—for the smaller 
plants! Water-cooled furnaces — all of 
Springfield's finest quality features. 


= 
i 
SPRINGFIELD 


i 1960 E. Capitol Ave. 


; 


Springfield, Illinois 


Worldwide Sales and Service 
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For the highest relative visibility—on heavy- 
traffic streets with normal mounting practices— 
General Electric’s Form 109 exceeds all lumi- 
naires we have tested. This is not just an enthusi- 


astic interpretation from laboratory tests—it’s 


backed-up by lighting engineers all over the 
country. No other high-level illumination lumi- 
naire in General Electric’s history has ever had 
such immediate acceptance—backed by installa- 


tions. 


NEW DESIGN The reason for this popularity 
is the basic design—the first new concept in 
recent years of street lighting. Now the long- 
sought, rectangular distribution pattern is a 
reality with the Form 109. Rather than modify 
the conventional round reflector and bowl re- 
fractor, G-E engineers developed a unique ovate 
reflector which not only directs light efficiently — 
but downward towards a rectangular pattern. 
There’s a new triple-lateral reflecting principle to 
break-up the concentrated beam from the main 
reflector into three small eye-easing beams. The 
new Holophane®) Vertilateral® refractor is slab- 
sided, presenting almost flat sides to the street— 


GENERAL {3 ELECTRIC 


making light control more positive 
maximum transmission. An optical arc 
magnet gives full-life expectancy to 
lamps. 

This makes the Form 109 the only lumin 
burning the economical A-H1, 15,000-lu 
mercury lamp—horizontally. Designed as 
answer to modern, mass-traffic problems, 
Form 109 is bringing Comfortable Secing 
heavy-traffic streets to new, accident-free, tra 
moving heights. Get all the facts on this 
trend-making luminaire—write Section 452-1 
or call your Apparatus Sales Office Light 
Specialist for application information. Ge 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New Y » 


452) 
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